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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Tue Annvat Meetine of the Pennsylvania State | 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Allentown, com- | 


mencing Tuesday, August 4th, and continuing three days. 


The following reports, to be followed by discussions, | 
| the State, but to afford ourselves an opportunity 


bi be presented : 
. Culture Demanded by the Times; reviewing the 
positon of Spencer, Ty ndall, Mill and others. 

R. Thompson, recently of Edinboro” Normal School. 

2. Etymology as a Means of Education. 
Haldeman, of Chiques. 

3. Educational Statistics. Col. 
Superintendent of Orphan Schools. 

4. Boarding-Schools; their Sphere and Duties. 

. H. Shumaker, Tuscarora Academy. 

5. The Relations of the Normal School to a General 
System of Education. Prof. A. N. Raub, of Keystone 
Normal School. 

The following Topics for discussion will be placed be- 
fore the Association : 

1. The Influence of our Schools on Correct Speaking 
and Writing; opened by Superintendent W. W. Wood- 
ruff, of West Chester. 

2. The College Bill, as presented in the June No. of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal; opened by Professor 
Copee, President of Lehigh University. 

3. The Change in the School Law, relating to Pro- 
fessional and Permanent Certificates; opened by Super- 
intendent W. N. Walker, of Bethlehem. 

Miss Annie Lyle, of Columbia, will read an Educa- 
tional Essay. 

Miss Maria L. Sandford, of Parkersville, will read an 
Essay. 

Prof. Thomas C. Porter, of Lafayette College, Easton, 
will deliver an Address. 

Prof. J. W. Shumaker and lady, of the Philadelphia 
Institute, will favor the Association with some Readings 
and Recitations. 

The Association will be expected to present one Topic 
each day, for discussion, thus allowing any question to 
come up that the majority may desire. 

It is presumed that important additions will be made 
tothe above in the way of Reports and Topics for discussion. 

The usual arrangements with the Railroad Companies 
for ** free return tickets,” are in the hands of Professor 
C. H. Harding, Millersville. 

The hotel rates at Allentown will be, for members of 
the Association, from $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 

The meeting will be held in the Court House. 

C. M. Runk, Esq., of Allentown, is Chairman of the 
Executive Committee on local arrangements. 

H. S. JONES, 


Chairman Executive Committee. 


Geo. F. McFarland, 


Prof. S. | 
| who will-be present. 


Prof. S. S. | 


| proper control in the other. 


THE ALLENTOWN MEETING. 
This number is issued | before the usual time, 
not only again to call attention, and attendance 
too, to the annual gathering of the Teachers of 


to be there, and to meet the crowd of friends 


A warm political campaign is upon the coun- 


| try, and most important issues are to be con- 
maak | sidered and greatly aflected by the result of the 

rof. ‘ ‘ 3 . 
‘ coming election. 


tated to its deepest elements. 


The community will be agi- 
We, as teachers 
and educationists, will of course partake, in our 
general character of citizens, in this feeling; 
but, in our educational relations, let us assem- 
ble with the determination to avoid not only 


, politics, but all political allusions and prejudices. 


The noble British admiral, at a juncture of the 
most intense political excitement at home, said 
to his crews on going into action against the 
foreign enemy, ‘‘ Whoever may rule the Gov- 
ernment, let us do our duty to England.” So, 
Teachers and friends of the children, let us 
take care of the unpolitical future, no matter 
who may rule the political present: satisfied 
that if the intellect be properly directed and 
the moral character duly formed, the politics 
of the young citizen may be safely entrusted to 
his own selection, and that in the hands of the 
intelligent and the good the country will be 


| safe. 


Another suggestion we shall hazard: It is, 


that the discussions of our Association have been 
too much left to a few members, and often to 
speakers beforehand detailed by the authori- 
ties. We do not attribute this practice to an 
undue desire to speak in the one class, or an im- 
It has arisen from 
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the backwardness of the members themselves, 
and a distrust of their own powers, with a de. 
sire to hear the more prominent. Hence, not 
only have the few been compelled to do more 
of the speaking than they themselves desired, 
but it became necessary for the Executive Com- 
mittee to provide speakers beforehand, that the 
discussions might not flag for want of persons 
Is it not time that this forcing 
Have not our Teachers 


to commence. 
process shall cease? 
become sufficiently practiced in debate to en- 
able each who has an opinion, a fact, or an 
argument on any of the topics, to rise in his 
place and state it for himself? It strikes us 
that this would be the more profitable and sat- 
isfactory course. It would at least give greater 
variety. We should then have shorter speeches, 
more opinions and better debates. 

The programme presents a rich and varied 
feast, if it be approached and discussed in the 
right spirit and with a common determination 
to enjoy and make the most of it. Let this be 


the object of all. 
od 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The matter for this department of the con- 
tents of the Jourua/ is entirely supplied and 
controlled by the State Superintendent, and re- 
lates to the business of his office and those un- 
der his supervision. 
and very greatly improved within the past year, 
and now constitutes a most valuable and inter- 
esting portion of every number. County Su- 
perintendents, Directors and Teachers need 
In 


It has been systematized 


scarcely be advised to read it carefully. 
fact, it is difficult to imagine how they can 
safely and effectually perform their various 
duties without doing so. 

The July number was especially interesting in 
this portion of its contents. It contains an ac- 
curate list of the officers of the School De- 
partment and of the County, City and Borough 
Superintendents ; an addition to the list of per- 
manent State certificates issued to teachers, now 
amounting to 125; a call for the Annual Con- 
vention of County Superintendents, at Harris- 
burg, on the 30th of July; the usual list of 
payments of State appropriation, with other 
useful and important matter. Amongst the rest 
is the election of a City Superintendent ia Pitts- 


Pennsylvania Scho 


ol Fournal. 


| burg, (George J. Luckey,) with a salary of 
$2,200, and the good news that the question 
of establishing a similar office in Philadelphia 
is seriously agitated by the Board of Control. 
There is also a good word for this Fourna/, 
which is duly appreciated here. 
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THE STATE LIBRARY. 


Some months ago we received the Annual 
Report, for 1867, of the State Librarian, Wien 
Forney, Esq., and then intended to notice it, 
somewhat at length; but it became mislaid till 
a few days ago. Even at this late day we can- 
not forbear calling the reader’s attention to the 
subject. 

It is known to most of our readers that the 
collection of books, called the State Library, 
long occupicd the front rooms in the northern 
end of the second story of the State Capitol. 
It was commenced nearly one hundred years 
ago; was regulated by an act of Assembly and 
a State Librarian provided, in 1816; and at the 
date of the report now before us contained 
28,323 books, maps, &c. 

In 1864 the Legislature made an appropria- 
tion for the extension of the Capitol, on the 
eastern side, includimg a room on the second 
floor, 102 feet long, 54 wide, and 24 feet 6 
inches high, with a wide gallery on the four 
sides, for the Library, This was completed in 
1867; and the present report announces that 
fact, and that the books have been moved and 
It is found that, instead 
of the collection making a small show in this 


placed on its shelves. 


spacious apartment, they already fill nearly all 
the shelves that had been provided. But the 
Librarian shows that by the erection of proper 
alcoves, in the usual form, room can be made 
for about 60,000 additional volumes,—thus pro- 
viding for the probable increase of the next 
twenty years. 

The annual increase of the Library, by pur- 
chase, donation and exchange with the other 
States, is estimated at 800 volumes; and the 
expense during 1867 was $3,226.37—(exclu- 
sive of Librarian’s salary,) of which $gg8 was 
for miscellaneous and $1,384 for Law Books. 

It is to be regretted that sufficient care was 
the Library 


eur 


portion of the Capito] extension, to secur¢ 


not taken in the construction of 
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sufficient light and ventilation. No doubt, how- 
ever, these are defects which a competent ar- 
chitect will be able to remedy. 


Department of Education. 
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the Committee and the Board on the subject. 
This is also a promising step, and shows progress 


_in the right direction. 


The present Librarian has made a laudable | 


attempt to obtain full information relative to the 


newspaper and other periodical publications, in 


various parts of the State. Very accurate re- 
turns have been received from two-thirds of the 
counties, and quite an interesting table of their 
contents prepared and appended to the report. 

On the whole the report is quite creditable 
to the Librarian; and the institution itself is 
one of which our citizens may well be proud, 
and which all should visit when at the seat of 
Government. 

> 
EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


We have just received the report of the 
Committee of the Board of Controllers on the 
qualification of Teachers, giving the result of 
a general examination of candidates, held in 
May. There were 247 applicants, of whom 
105 obtained certificates,—1 for the first class, 
14 for the second, 34 for the third, and 56 for 
the fourth. 

The committee very properly say that the 
average of marks—55,—100 being, we sup- 
pose, the maximum—is far too low to repre- 
sent a sufficient degree of scholarship to secure 
a certificate. They also remark on the great 
youthfulness of many of the successful candi- 
dates, and hence strongly approve a recent rule 
of the Board, which requires ‘a term of ser- 
vice of two years in the Normal School,” pre- 
vious to entering upon the duties of the Teach- 
er. This, we presume, is meant to secure to 
each a degree of practical training equivalent to 
the experience of a good model school; and is, 
therefore, a wise provision. 

The report states that of the 105 who ob- 
tained certificates out of the 247 examined, 78 
had been students in the Philadelphia Normal 
School. 
ing, even in the comparatively limited extent to 
which it is practiced in the city. 

Amongst other measures to elevate the quali- 
fications of their Teachers, and to render the 
examinations better and more effectual, the State 
Superintendent has been invited to confer with 


This speaks well for professional train- | 


od 


PERMANENCY OF TEACHERS. 


In the policy of school administration, there 
is, perhaps, no particular in which true economy 
is so much lost sight of as in the frequent change 
of teachers. It is a loss to the Directors, the 
District, the School and the Teacher. 

“That school 


It requires more atten- 


Many a Director has said: 
is very troublesome. 
tion than the others. 
who has not yet got into our ways or those of 
I wish we had retained the old 
teacher.” Precisely. That is the difficulty. 
A change was made without sufficient reason. 
The present teacher is no better than the old 


It has a new Teacher, 


the school. 


one, or rather the former was quite as good as 
the present; but for some insufficient reason,— 
a prejudice, it may be, on the part of one or 
two members, or a roving disposition in the 
teacher,—a stranger to the school and to the 
District is now in charge, and Teacher and 
Board haveto learn each other’s ways, to the 
great inconvenience of both. All this might 
have been avoided by “letting well enough 
alone.” 

Bnt 
money, or, which is the same thing, fails to 
get as much for its money out of the new teach- 


worse than this,—the District loses 


er as out of the old. After looking at schools 
for many years, we are clearly of opinion that, 
two teachers—a new and an old—being pre- 
cisely equal in professional ability and efficiency 
—a term of six months under the old teacher 
who knows the District, and the school, and 
the pupils, will be as advantageous as one of 
seven under a new teacher, who is a stranger to 
them all. Knowledge of the school and of 
the pupils in it—not only of their exact ac- 
quirements, but of their mental powers and 
moral dispositions,—is essential to success on 
the part of the instructor. He who acquires a 
full degree of this knowledge in a six months 
term must be not only a very observant person, 
but a good judge of human nature. We would, 
therefore, say that even the old teacher will 
meet his school prepared to manage it better at 
the commencement of his second than he did 
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during his first term. 
this full knowledge of the school, we are ver) 
the term, under 


But, independently of 


clear that the first month of 
every new teacher, may be set down as one de- 
voted to study of the pupils by him, and of 
very little account in the way of improvement 
by them. Hence every unnecessary change of 
teachers is a loss to the District, of at least one 
month in the term. Of course, when the 
teacher has failed, or one decidedly better can 
be obtained, a change should be made. We 
now speak only of changes without improve- 
ment. 

In the condition of the School itself it is that 
the old teacher and the presence 
It is true that there 


the absence of 
of a stranger are most felt. 
are some, but they are the much smaller num- 
ber, who have the rare power of going into a 
strange school and of —we will not say reducing 
it to, but,—causing it to be in order from the 
Still, it is dif- 
and 


very moment of their entrance. 
ferent in the large majority of 
while the new Teacher is studying the charac- 
ers and acquiring a knowledge of the standing 


cases ; 


in the classes of his pupils, they are also en- 
gaged in taking the measure of his capacity, in 
every respect. 
little progress and generally of much disorder 
and confusion. In many instances the perma- 
nent condition into which things settle down 
for the rest of the term, is but one of continued 
disorder and strife 
And even should, as we hope hap- 


between the contending 
parties. 
pens in most instances, “right supremacy ” be 
established, still it is at the expense of much 
valuable time, which might have been saved, 
had the good old well known teacher been re- 
tained. ‘Truly, there is no other relation in 
life in which the “‘ change for change sake ” is 
more injurious than in the teachers of our 
schools. 

Finally, when we regard the Teacher him- 
self, the injurious effects of frequent changes 
become very apparent, Some years ago, while 
serving in a Board of Directors, we remarked 
that those applicants for the higher schools, from 
other districts, who exhibited the largest num- 
ber of testimonials and certificates of service 
were, as a general rule, to be avoided. Good 
enough teachers they generally were, and fully 
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entitled to the certificates of ability presented. 
But they were wanderers, and they generally 
left us just about the time they were becoming 
useful. Whereas, our old teachers who remain- 
ed year after year, thereby acquired a local 
standing and influence, not only as teachers, but 
as citizens, which placed them on an eminence 
not otherwise attainable; though they did not 
In addition to 
this, the permanent teacher saves himself toil and 


boast very many testimonials. 


time by eschewing change; and he can apply 
the leisure thus secured to his own improve- 
ment, instead of being compelled, every term, 
not only to look out for, but to study a new 
school. 

As the time is approaching when Teachers 
are to be employed in most of the schools of 
the State, it has been thought seasonable to 
throw out these suggestions, and invite the 
attention of Directors and Teachers to the 
whole subject. 

oe 


WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Occasionally an ungrammatical sentence or an 
unauthorized word is met in a text-book; but 
these are so rare, considering the multiplicity 
of this class of works, and the scant early ed- 
ucation of some of their authors, that their few- 
ness is creditable to the school literature of the 
age. Ata future time some instances may, how- 
But there is another class of 
books designed for youth much more open to 
criticism in this respect; and as their influence 


ever, be given. 


| in forming correct habits of speaking and writ- 


ing is very general and powerful, it is believed 
that they are a proper subject for strictures of 
the kind designed in these articles: We allude 
to the Juvenile Story books and Periodicals, now 
so numerous. 

CARRY FOR TAKE. 

Opening “ The Boat Club, a Tale for Bovs. 
By Oliver Optic,” the very, first page,—and that 
not in the dialogue of the children, but in the 
narrative by the author himself,—contains this 
passage: ‘* Captain Sedley, the father of Frank, 
had promised to carry him and his friend to 
Boston, to attend the celebration.” Had the 
term been the Southern negro word “tote,” we 
could not have been more surprised to find it 
The idea evidently being that of the 
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father taking the son with him to Boston, how 


the word “carry” 


could be properly used we 
are at a loss to comprehend, unless, indeed, the 
boy was to be borne on the father’s back. Not 
one of the numerous meanings of the word 
carry, given by Webster, justifies this use of 
it; while common usage and the authority of 
the best dictionaries require, in such connec- 
tion, that of take. Probably this is a provin- 
cialism; but if so, it should not find its way 
into a work for general circulation, and espe- 
cially should it be excluded from books for the 
use of the children of the whole nation. 
ROCK FOR STONE. 

In the story books of the same author the 
word “rock” is habitually used for stone, 
when a small portion of stone—a pebble for 
throwing, &c., is intended. ‘This may also be 
a provincialism. We read of the Titans cast- 
ing rocks; but the boys, even of New England, 
have scarcely yet grown to that size and power. 
A rock is defined to be ‘a large mass of stony 
material;” and Webster indorses the opinion 
that to say rock, instead of stone, when throw- 
ing is spoken of, is ‘a supremely ridiculous ex- 
pression.” 

“© CROSSWAYS WITH THE BOAT.” 

This phrase occurs at page 81 of the same 
story, and seems to be faulty in two particulars. 
The first word should be crosswise—not cross- 
ways. Webster correctly remarks,—under the 
word Wise—( way, manner, mode ),—that it “is 
often used in composition, as in likewise, length- 
wise, otherwise, &c., in which ways is often 
erroneously substituted for it; as, otherways, 

, 


In addition to this, 
Probably it 


lengthways, and the like.’ 
the wrong preposition is used. 
would be correct to say “lengthwise with the 
boat” in speaking of something extending in 
the same direction with the length of the boat. 
But certainly a thing running crosswise to the 
length of the boat cannot also be crosswise with 
it. It ought to be, crosswise to the boat. In 
most of these cases, however, the preposition of | 
may be properly employed instead of to, with, 
&c.; thus—lengthwise of the boat, crosswise 
of the boat. This is perhaps the better course 
and avoids an appearance of verbal stiffness, 
which is always unpleasant. 
SLICK. 
“That will be slick!” ejaculated Charles. 


and Phrases. 
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gl.) 
What is meant here we cannot exactly tell. 


, 


«Won't we have fun?” (Same story, page 
Perhaps nice, or pleasant, or agreeable would 
convey the meaning of Charles, who is speak- 
ing of the pleasure anticipated from having a 
new boat-house. There is such a word in 
English as sleek—( having a smooth surface,) 
and even slick, meaning also smooth in refer- 
ence to a material object, is sometimes found in 
books; but we know of no authority for em- 
ploying it in the sense evidently above intend- 
It 
is a vulgarism, and should not be countenanced. 
DOVE FOR DIVED. 


ed, that of immaterial or mental pleasure. 


The imperfect of the verb Dive dived, 


and not dove. This mistake is very common. 
Besides finding it in the Boat Club ( page 204) 
we noticed it, sometime ago, as occuring more 
than once in Dr. Hayes’ Arctic Expedition. 
Though with some show of analogy in its favor, 
The 


analogy of the language in such cases is toward 


it 1s not correct. strong leaning of the 


the regular formation of the imperfect by the 
Our lan- 


guage is already sufficiently irregular in the for- 


addition of d or ed to the present. 


mation of its tenses, its plurals and its degrees 


of comparison; and the effort should be 


to- 
ward regularity in all unsettled cases. 
CANT AND PROFANE TERMS. 

The author of the same book very properly 
makes his guardian character caution the boys 
(page 64) against cant and low words and stron 
ejaculations,—the latter as leading to profanity. 
Without stopping to remark on the words mark- 
ed in italic, which are of questionable propriety 
in a mere grammatical sense,—here is the pas- 
sage alluded to, still relating to the boat: 

«‘Charles, you said she was a ‘ripper’ 
now. 

That was’nt any harm, was it? 

Not a very elegant word, though. I will 
warrant you cannot find it in the dictionary. 

I merely meant that it was a very fine boat. 

I presume you meant nothing wrong; but 
such expressions do not add anything to the 
force of language; and using them may induce 
a bad habit. If you associated with boys 
customed to wse profanity, this desire to use 
strong words would lead you into the practice. 

I never thought of that. 

Just now you said “By gracious.” Such 
phrases are apt to induce profanity, and are no 
addition whatever to the force of your remark. 


just 


ac- 
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I don’t know as they are.” 

We cordially indorse all this, and only wish 
the author had been as cautious in the verbal as 
he desires to be in the moral department of his 
book. He might even have carried his idea 
further, and, while impressing the truth that 
cant and low words lead to the use of profane 
language, have safely added that grammatically 
correct speech is an aid to correct and pure 
thought. 

No apology is or will be offered for the ex- 
press allusion to this author, or any other who 
We shall re- 
mark on whatever is thought erroneous, when 
Nor, 


in doing so, do we apprehend or intend any in- 


may be named in these articles. 
suitable to our purpose, wherever found. 
jury to author or publisher. We have lived 
long enough and been sufficiently versed in the 
book trade, to know that, next to praising, the 
surest mode of increasing the circulation of a 
work is to criticise it. 
> 


REHABILITATION OF HISTORY. 


This word, rehabilitation, is borrowed from 
the Civil Law, and means restoration to former 
Applied to the subject of his- 


tory, it is a modern innovation, and generally 


rank or rights. 


represents one of the modern vices of litera- 
ture. Before its adoption we had a phrase 
sufficiently expressive of the process, if the ob- 
ject merely be a more accurate deduction of 
historical causes and effects from settled facts, 
and one, too, much more frank, if, as is gener- 
ally now the case, the re-writing of history 
for the purpose of distorting its facts to prove 
certain foregone conclusions of the author, be 
the end inview. That phrase was, the re-con- 
struction of history ;—which either 
mean a new explanation of and conclusions 


would 


from admitted events, or, a new building up of 


the entire fabric, so to speak, of those events, 
so as to produce an entirely new impression on 
the mind. 

History—exact, reliable and full history— 
is the great treasure-house of human wisdom, 
and the best source, short of the word of God, 
of man’s instruction. It is the record of the 
dealings of the Deity with his creatures in 
masses, and of nations’ dealings with each other 


in that capacity. It is, therefore, the most im- 
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portant of the human studies and relations. It 
tells, in warning, of the past; it speaks, with the 
wisdom of experience, to the present; it is, in 
exact proportion as it is heeded or neglected, 
a guide to success or failure for the future. It is 
the common property of the whole world and 
of all time. Its truth is a general interest. 
On the one hand, a pure, faithful and accom- 
plished historian is a teacher of the highest 
rank and the greatest power; for he has the 
whole concerns of mankind as his subject. and 
On the 
other, an unfaithful historian is the most un- 


the boundless future for his school. 


worthy of didactic characters, because he not 
only mis-states the past or the present, but at- 
tempts to mislead to the end of time the un- 
born generations of his race. 

The rehabilitation of history, as it is called, 
has necessarily two aspects,—two functions: a 
When it deals with an 
unfaithful or imperfect old chronicle,—detect- 


good and a bad one. 


ing its errors or omissions, and verifying its 
truths by proper tests,—it is a literary bene- 
faction, and should be so acknowledged by all 
who love the truth and desire its guidance. 
But, unfortunately, instances of this kind of 
rehabilitation are notso common as the other. 
These, taking up the old records, garbling and 
mistating the facts we have had good reason to 
credit, and introducing others from doubtful 
sources, do their utmost to lead the student to 
some new conclusions, some favorite hypothe- 
sis of the author, or of his party, or of his 
sect, not before held. Such a writer, whenever 
or wherever encountered, we should regard with 
just suspicion, and degrade him from the rank 
of a legitimate historian, on the ground that 
he is, at best, only a party essayist. 

We have been led to this course of remark 
by the examination, in the past few months, of 
a number of works on history; and, as these 
are mostly designed for school use, and there- 
fore of a class calculated to have the greatest 
effect on the rising generation, it has seemed to 
be a duty to call attention to them, in reference 
to the subject now under consideration. 

As an instance of the laudable rehabilitation, 
or rather expurgation, of history, the recent 
edition of ‘*Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” by Dr. Smith, may be men- 
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tioned. Cleared at length of those sneers and 
attacks on the Christian religion,—for which 
there was neither foundation in fact nor legiti- 
mate occasion in the duty of the historian,—a 
most valuable work has thus been restored to 
its place in the schools. This retult should be 
a lesson to all writers of this class. Easy it is 
to be severe and witty at the expense of an 
adversary—be it man or principle—when truth 
and propriety are sacrificed to success in the 
effort; but in the end the wrong must be right- 
ed. The uncalled-for sarcasm, or the ingenious 
sophism, may excite admiration in its day ; but 
when time shall have applied his infallible test, 
and men resort to the brilliant work for fact 
alone, the brilliancy will be found to have van- 
ished or to please no longer, and the very truth 
itself to have lost some of its authority by the 
meretricious company. Hence the incalculable 
value, as well as the inevitableness, of this kind 
of purification. 


Macaulay’s History of England is also a 


work of the same class and of equal talent, | 


though of humbler purpose. Gibbon sought 
to degrade the Deity, Macaulay to weaken or 
destroy an opposite political principle. It will 
always, however, be found impossible to re- 
store the work of the more modern of these 
authors to its place as a reliable history, for the 
reason that, unlike the Decline and Fall with 
its one vice which could easily be eradicated, 
his isso entirely pervaded by the party purpose,— 
entering, as it does, into the very warp of the 
narrative, that to extract the perversions would 
be to destroy the whole. 

On considering Macaulay’s splendid produc- 
tion, one is naturally led to inquire after the 
cause of such short-sightedness in one of the 
best writers, as a mere writer, of the age to 
which he belonged. Perhaps it may be found 
in the field of literature to which he first de- 
voted himself, and the special purpose for which 
helonglabored. Like most of the noted writers 
in recent and present English Literature, he be- 
gan as an Essayist in the Reviews; and, those 
publications being al] partisan in their design 
and matter, their contributors naturally selected 
the periodicals which suited their own politi- 
cal bias. Crriticising, with a show of full learn- 
ing in the whole subject embraced, the pro- 
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ductions of their own friends favorably, and of 
their opponents adversely,—they habitually be- 
came the advocates of the one and the oppo- 
nents of the other. And,as most of the sub- 
jects reviewed involved a historical investiga- 
tion of past events for the purpose of sustain- 
ing or condemning present measures, their es- 
timates of the men and the events of history 
were thus made to conform, not to the truth, 
but to the present requirements of party; and 
thus, when, in the order of their progress as 
authors, they rose or attempted to rise to the 
dignity of historians themselves, the prejudices 


‘and tenets of their party still clung to and 


strongly tinctured their productions. This 
view of their original and early training as au- 
thors is, perhaps, the best explanation that can 
be given of the partizanship of so many of the 
best writers and thinkers of the present day, in 
England. 


Nor is our own country without this fault, 
though in less degree, and probably proceeding 
rather from what may be called a too intense 
Americanism than the partialism of review 
training. Motley, the historian of the Dutch 
Republic and eulogist of the House of Orange- 
Nassau, is a striking instance. Taking for 
theme the somewhat neglected history of that 
sturdy and noble community, and adopting for 
his heroes, as in a novel, the successive Prin- 
ces of Orange—he can scarcely see a defect in 
them or the cause they sustained, while he de- 
lights in belittling and degrading, in the his- 


torical scale, several of the most prominent co- 


temporary characters. Elizabeth of England 
and Henry of Navarre (4th of France) have 
usually been thought to have had some merits 
as sovereigns, and, probably not altogether 
without reason, have been rather favorites as 
historical personages; whereas the House of 
Orange, when it did finally and after a long 
career of waiting ambition, culminate into 
kingship in the person of William the Third 
of England, was little remarkable except for 
stubborn adherence to its own will. Yet this 
author omits no opportunity for presenting both 
Elizabeth and Henry in an unfavorable light to 
the reader, and seems to delight, without any 
sufficient necessity arising out of his subject, or 
any benefit to the reputation of his heroes that 
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we can discover, in creating an impression 
against both. 
in his history,—Philip the Second of Spain,— 
he seems entirely to misapprehend, if not mis- 
represent. 


Another prominent personage 


We, of course, admit that the re- 
cords of the nations do not tell of a bloodier 
bigot or a more arbitrary despot, viewed as a 
But 


we are not to regard him as a mere private in- 


mere man and in the light of our times. 


dividual, or measure him by the present stand- 
ard of right. 
arch and a sincere Catholic. 


He was both an absolute mon- 
As a Catholic, 
he undoubtedly believed not only in the exclu- 
sive salvation of his own church, but in his 
duty and right as a sovereign to extirpate here- 
On no 
other principle can two unquestionable facts in 


sy. Here is the key to all his actions, 


his career be explained: The one is, that in 
the discharge of this supposed duty, and to his 
own actual disquiet and injury, he exhaust 
ed the largest resources ever at the command 
of a European monarch, and reduced his king- 
dom almost to ruin; and the other, that he 
died peacefully and in the full assurance, ac- 
cording to his own views, of having spent a 
meritorious life, and of deserving the approval 
of his Maker. 

And yet this singular and most instructive 
compound—so strange, yet so possible in the 
fearful nature of man—our author fails to ap- 
the 


work he is presented to us as if he were but 


preciate. On the contrary, all through 


EDUCATIONAL 


Accecueny.—The circular of the Curry Institute 


cated in Pittsburg, Prof. R. Curry principal, 


+, lo- 
shows a 
long list of students in attendance during the past school 
year. ‘This institution embraces three separate depar 
ments, for the accommodation of different classe 
pils: A Normal department, for the education and 
ing of teachers of both sexes; a Commercial 
ment, for the education of both sexes 


depar 
» Who wish to ob- 
tain a good common English education, or to qualify them- 
selves for business; and a Collegiate dep’t, for the educa- 
tion of young ladies who wish to take an advanced course 
Cuester.—The fifth annual re-union of the Friends’ 
Social Lyceum was lately held on the grounds of Swarth- 
more College. Representatives from the following lit- 
efary associations were in attendance: Friends’ Social 
Lyceum of Philadelphia, Byberry Lyceum, West Chester 
Lyceum, Tredyffrin Literary Association, Baltimore Ly- 
ceum, and others. The exercises were held in the spa- 
cious dining room of the college, and consisted of readings, 
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the motiveless monster of some blood and mur- 


der sensation story. Such handling of a great 


subject exhibits little of that correct apprecia- 
tion, which is the first quality of the historian. 

In the admirable history of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, by Henry White, a late Eng- 
lish writer, we find the following just senti- 
ment or rule, the observance of which would 


add no little value to the works of all en- 


gaged in rehabilitation: ‘“ Although right and 
wrong are always the same, our appreciation of 


them depends in the main upon our education 


and the circumstances around us; and it would 


be unfair to judge the men of the sixteeenth”’ 


(or any other) “century by our nineteenth cen- 
The work which this 
sound remark is taken is itself a specimen of 


tury standard.” rom 


its appropriateness. Doing equal justice to the 


Papist and the Protestant, and recording as well 


the vices as the virtues of both,— it leaves upon 


the mind of the reader a deep conviction of 


the unfitness of the creed of the one, as then 


the 
Lal 


fitness of the other in 


understood, and of 


Tt trie 
Abo LAU 


nature, 


to improve and elevate the race ; 
thus causing the attention to dwell on the nature 


or princip 


les more than the mere acts of men. 


And herein is the real province of history asa 


ivma and 
t th 


teacher:—Not to st tize impatiently 
eee | ‘ 1e line which we 
aousive \ ali acts Out O ie tine WhICcn Wwe our- 


selves but to show, by their conse- 


approve 5 
quences, which measures are and which are not 
worthy of ] itation. 


approval and imitat 
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declamation rations and addresses. 

» having 348 
ituated on the north side 

ter railroad, at West Dale station. So far 

built in the most manner, 

a first-class col- 


about three hundred 


, 
ing is of large dimension 


beautifully si 


substantial 

‘rials, and is to be made 
lege. t g ommod 
and nity tudents, ti uilt by 
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ite 
i a joint-stock company, 

y Quaker feature is, that by a pro- 
be mem- 
It is mainly being erected 

by voluntary subscrip the members of 
the New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore yearly meet- 
of Friends are not excluded from taking 
stock, and are entitled to the same rights and privileg: 
with members that they are not eligible to the 
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Charter 


*rs of the Societ 


Vision in its he managers shall always 
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of stocks Dy 
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» except 


position of managers. It was hoped by the managers to 
have had the building finished at an early day this 
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ason. 
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1 disappointed. 
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timated cost is over $200,000, and the work in hand is 
not being pushed on as rapidly as could be desired for the 
want of funds. The trustees will not go beyond their 
available means, as it is a cardinal principle in the So- 
ciety of Friends not to incur debt in the erection of school 
edifices or meeting houses. 

Cameron.—A correspondent furnishes the following 
items: ** The County Institute convened at Emporium, 
May 11th, County Superintendent J. B. Johnson, Presi- 
dent, W. B. Foster, Esq., Secretary, and Mrs. Annie 
Emery Assistant Secretary. Addresses and lectures were 
delivered by Professors J. A. Cooper, F. A. Allen, C. R. 
Coburn, and H. B. Van Benthuysen. Practical instruc- 
tion, including class drills, was given by Messrs. Cooper, 
Allen, Coburn and Stevens, to the evident satisfaction of 
all present. The meeting was a success—the names of 
thirty-six members having been enrolled, in acounty that 
contains but twenty-six schools. Much credit is due the 
teachers for the desire manifested to gain information 
from the instructive exercises. Notwithstanding many 


of them had never attended an Institute, and most of | 


them are young and inexperienced, yet they took an 
active part in the deliberations, gave instruction in some 
branches, and we think no body of teachers, similarly 
situated, has ever done themselves more credit on such an 
occasion than those who recently met with us and formed 
the Teachers’ Institute of Cameron County.” 


Ciinton.— new school building 1s to be erected in 
the West Ward of Lock Haven. The contract price, 
Mr. Chas. Scheid contractor, is 524,000, though it is 
thought the entire cost will reach over. It 
embraces four lots, two of which were recently purchased 
by the Board for the sum of 52,500. The building will 
be of brick 8o feet front by 55 feet in depth, three stories 
high, and will contain eleven rooms. The plan contem- 
plates a belfry in which a good bell will be hung. The 
four rooms on the ground floor will be completed by the 
ist of October, and the remainder of the building as soon 
thereafter as possible. When finished, this structure will 
be an ornament to the borough of which its citizens may 


Sr0,.0¢ 


39,00° or 


well be proud. 


CAmMBRIA.— We congratulate Mr. Thos, J. Chapman, 
County Superintendent, upon his new honors, who, we see 
it stated, was made an “ A, M.” at the late commence- 
ment of Meunt Union College, Ohio. 

Davrutn.—We have received the following report of 
the Lykens Peabody Teachers’ Institute for the school 
term of 1868: Class drills in reading, arithmetic, written 
and mental, grammar, geography, orthography, geometry, 
history, ancient and modern, the theory of teaching, and 
cheol government, 51; original essays on educational 
subjects, 6; debates, 6; declamations, 11; addresses, in- 
augural, etc., 43 also a number of readings from standard 
authors. The following are among the questions that 
have been discussed: What is the cause of mountains ? 
What is the cause of earthquakes? What is the origin 
What is the proportion of diameter of the circle 
to its circumference? Should any branch now taught in 
this district receive more attention than another? Es- 

ivs have been written on the Teacher’s Responsibilities, 

Teachers’ Institutes, Different Forms of Government, 
etc. The Institute will continue its sessions during the 
summer. 


ot coal ? 


Franktin.—The Chambersburg Academy, under the 
management of J. A. Shumaker, A. M., is making for 
itself a fair reputation. Prof. Shumaker, who was for 
fifteen years principal of the Tuscarora Academy, has had 
long experience in his profession, and is a thoroughly com- 
petent teacher. He is ably seconded by an excellent corps 
of assistants. 
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Lancaster.—The School Board of Manheim are about 
to erect a two-story building, for the accommodation of 
four schools under one principal. 

At a recent meeting of the School Board of Lancaster 
city, it was resolved to make arrangements for giving in- 
struction in the German language in cne or two of the 
combined primary schools of the city. ‘The English will 
still be taught in these schools, German being added 
merely as an additional branch of study for the benefit of 
those who already speak the language. 

Luzerne.—A new grammar school building in Wilkes- 
barre was dedicated a short time since with appropriate 
The dedicatory address was delivered by Judge 
An ode, written for the occasion by Mr. 
The commence- 


exercises. 
Conyngham. 
C. E. Wright, was sung by the pupils. 
ment of the public schools took place at the same time, 

i 


and a number of prizes, consisting of books, chromos and 
other pictures, awarded to meritorious pupils. Among the 
chromos were some of Prang’s best publications, as the 
Blackberries and Vase, Kid’s Playground, Ducklings, etc. 
The “prize” to the Principal, Rev. Mr. Collins, from 
his pupils, was a fine gold-headed cane. 

Snyper.—The list of the Freeburg Academy, Mr. 
Daniel S. Boyer, principal, shows the handsome attend- 
ance during the past year of 147 in the academic and 75 
in the primary department. The County Superintend- 
ent, Mr. Wm. Moyer, is also eonnected with this institu- 
tion as an instructor. A teachers’ normal class has been 
organized and a commercial department added, thus afford - 
ing to the pupil facilities for prosecuting his studies in 
whatever direction he may desire. 

e 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS, ETC.—The following list of 
State Officers is from the June number of the American 
Educational Monthly, in which journal, however, the post 
office address of our own State Superintendent is incor- 
rectly given as * Millersville.”” It should be either Har- 
risburg or Lancaster—the office of the Department of 
Common Schools being at Harrisburg, while Mr. Wick- 
ersham’s place of residence is Lancaster, thirty-six miles 
distant: 

Maine....Sup. Com. Sch. Warren Johnson.. Topsham. 

N. Hamp. * $6 * Amos Hadley 
Vermont.Sec. Bd. Ed’n... A. E. Rankin......St. Johnsb’y 
MA.6.  .... Joseph White..... Boston. 

Rk. 1 Com Pub. Sch. .J. B. Chapin Providence 
Conn,.... Sec. Bd. Ed'n...B. G. Northrop....N. Haven. 
N. Y.....Sup. Pub. Inst..Abm. B. Weaver..Albany. 

N. J 66 ” “ ..E. A. Apgar Trenton. 
Penna...Sup. Com. Sch... P. Wickersham. Harrisburg 
W. Va...Sup. Free Sch...W. R. White Wheeling. 

i Com Com. Seh..John A. Norris.... Columbus, 
Michig’n.Sup. Pub. Inst..Oramel Hostord...Lansing. 
Indiana... vis “ ...G.W.H Indianapolis 
Illinois... ** ‘* .. Newton Bateman. Springfield 
Wis.. ; ‘ ,.A. J. Craig..... .-«Madison. 
..D. F. Wells .. Des Moines. 
..M. H. Dunnell....St. Paul. 

.Z. A. Smith,...... Frankfort. 
..L. F. Drake,.......Jonesboro’ 

.F. A. Parker City. 

P. MeVickar Topeka. 

.C,. Nuekolls,......Golden City. 
Dakota... * wie ‘ ..Jdas. S. Foster..... Yankton. 
Nevada,. ‘* 5; ..A. J. Fisher Carson City. 
CMR. diese \ ** ..O. P. Fitzgerald..S. Francisco 
La.......Sup. Pub. Ed’n.. Robt. M. Lusher..N. Orleans. 
Texas...Sup. Pub. Inst... FE. M. Whe clock...Austin. 


Missouri.Sup. Pub. Se 
Kansas..Sup. Pub. lh 
Colorado ** Pe 


Minnesota.—The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion reports for the year ending September 30, 1867, 
114,421 children between five and twenty-one years of 
age, an increase of 12,303 over the number reported in 
1866. Estimating the number in certain unreported dis- 
tricts and unorganized sections, the Superintendent thinks 
that the aggregate should be increased to not less than 
The number attending public schools was 
The average attend- 


125,000. 


65,807, an increase of 13,054. 
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ance was 29,449. ‘This is a large increase over 1866. 
Of the 48,614 not in attendance a single day at the pub- 
lic schools, 5,000 are reckoned as having received private 
instruction during some part of the year. The number 
of teachers employed was 2,585: males, 729; females, 
1,837. ‘There was an increase of 532, of whom 217 
were men. The average wages of teachers was—males, 
$34.61; females, $22.28 per month. The rates of 
wages were not reported the previous year. 337 school 
houses were built during the year, at a cost of 331,219. 
The estimated value of school houses is $746,291. The 
aggregate expenditure for school purposes was $736,532, 
or $299,221 more than the year before. The school 
fund, November 30, 1867, was $1,541,313. The school 
lands amount to 2,986,666 acres, which, at the average 
rate obtained for that already sold, would bring 318,500,- 
ooo. The State auditor believes that the fund arising 
from these lands can be managed so as to meet the grow- 
ing wants of the State, and in the end amount to about 
$15,000,000. 

The next Annual Meeting of the State 
Association will convene at Minneapolis, August 25. 


Teachers’ 


ew Yorx.—In 1865 the State of New York gave 
the entire proceeds of its land scrip, received from the 
general government and representing 990,000 acres, to 
the Cornell University, Ithica, New York, on certain 
conditions, of which the most important were, that Mr. 
Cornell should give to the Institution $500,000, and that 
one student should annually be received and educated, 
free of all charge of tuition, from each of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight assembly districts of the State; 
such students to be designated by a competitive exam- 
ination. Mr. Cornell at once complied with the condi- 
tion, and: in addition to this munificent bequest he has 
given to the Institution two hundred acres of excellent 
land, with buildings, as a farm to be attached to the ag- 
ricultural department; also the Jewett collection in geol- 
ogy and paleontology, which had cost him $10,000, and 
other gifts amounting to $25,000 more. Arrangements 
have been perfected to open the University to students in 
September next. In addition to the ordinary classical de- 
partments there will be a division of special arts and 
science, designed to educate men to become, at once, 
practically useful in developing the resources and in aid- 
ing in the general progress of the country. The scope 
of the University is broad and practical. In his bequest, 
Mr. Cornell says: “J would found an Institution where 
any person ean find instruction in any study.” Besides the 
princely gifts above enumerated, Mr. Cornell has erected 
a free public library with large halls and lecture-rooms, 
at a cost of about $100,000. The liberal soul shall be 
made fat, and he that watereth shall be watered also 
himself.” 


New Jersey.—We learn from the report of Prof. 
John S. Hart, Principal of the Normal School, for the 
year ending November joth, 1867, that the total attend- 
ance during the year was 219, of which 17 were males, 
and 202 females. The attendance in the Model School 
was 2338. 

At the late commencement at Princeton College the 
Rev. John McLean, D. D., resigned the presidency of 
that institution, in which he has served, in the various 
positions of tutor, professor and president, for the long 
period of fifty years. He leaves the President’s post be- 
cause of increasing age and growing infirmities. The 
vote of respect passed by the Alumni is a high tribute to 
his character. The Rev. James McCosh, D. D., of Scot- 
land, who has accepted this position, is expected to begin 
his duties with the opening of the next collegiate term. 
The appointment has seemed to awaken the friends of 
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the College to a perception of the necessity of furnishing 
a capital upon which the institution can carry on its busi- 
ness. 

About twenty gentlemen of the State of New Jersey 
and New York have raised a fund of $60,000 as an en- 
dowment to support the President. Some $6,000 has 
also been raised to refit and furnish the house which has 
served as the President’s residence for 100 years. Lately, 
some of the friends of Nassau Hall have followed the 
fashion of Harvard—have been afraid they could not die 
easy unless they bequeathed something to the funds of the 
College—or, rather, they have determined to do some- 
thing handsome in advance of their death, which is bet- 
ter. Gen. N. N. Halsted, of Newark, N. J., has built a 
large, neat, substantial observatory, costing $40,000, and 
intends that it shall contain the best telescope in the 
United States, and be supplied with all the needful ap- 
paratus for scientific investigation. Another friend, John 
C. Green, Esq., a merchant of New York, has given 
$100,000 in United States bonds, as a fund for the im- 
provement of buildtngs, and the increase of libraries. He 
has also purchased, at an expense of $20,000, about four 
acres of ground, with the buildings upon it, to add to the 
College grounds. This will furnish a site for another ed- 
ifice, and remove some old rookeries which have long been 
an eye-sore to the friends of the college. Besides the 
capacious grounds, the tasteful, spacious and substantial 
buildings, and other educational furniture, the College 
now possesses an aggregate endowment of nearly $250,- 
000. 

Ox10.—The fourteenth Annual Report of the School 
Department presents a favorable statement of the pro- 
gress of the schools in the cities, towns, and villages of 
the State, and, so far as school expenditures are concern- 
ed, in the rural districts. The increase of expenditures 
in the entire State, over the previous year, is nearly $1,- 
000,000. The usual summary of statistics is followed 
by a comprehensive view of the design and scope of the 
educational work undertaken by the State, and the claim- 
ed failure of the school system to meet the purpose for 
which it was organized. As remedies for this failure of 
the school system four measures are recommended : 

A system of county supervision of schools. 

A system of professional instruction for teachers. 

The abolition of the sub-district system, and the 
adoption of the township system without subdivisions. 

4. The distribution of the State’s gratuity on the basi 
of aggregate school attendance,®instead of, as now, on 
the basis of enumeration. 

The State Board of Examiners will hold a meeting at 
Dayton, July 3, for the examination of all applicants fo 
State certificates. This certificate is valid in any public 
school of the State during the lifetime of the holder 
Each candidate is required : 

To have had five years’ experience as a teacher. 

To present to the Board testimonials of success in 
teaching, from Boards of Education, Directors, Trustees, 
or those in whose employment he or she has been, cover- 
ing a period of five years. 

To present testimonials of good moral character 
om well known and responsible persons. 

The original papers, not copies, are required in every 
case. They will be returned after inspection. Certiti- 
cates are not graded. Each candidate will be examined 
in the following branches: Orthography, Reading, Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar, 
United States History, Physiology, Elementary Algebra, 
Plane Geometry, Natural Philosophy, and Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. Any one desiring other branche 
added to the certificate, will be examined in such addi- 
tional branches. 
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The twentieth Annual meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Association was held in Dayton, commencing June 30. 
Papers were read before the Association on the tollowing 
topics: Courses of Study for High Schools; Relation of 
Public Schools to Colleges; County School Supervision ; 
Graded Schools for Rural Districts; How shall the work 
of ‘Teachers’ Institutes in the State be most successfully 
carried forward; and Practical Language Lessons in the 
School-room. 


Book Notices. 
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Ruope Istanp.—The amount of school money an- 
nually appropriated by the State for the support of public 
schools is $70,000. Of this sum $21,000 is to be dis- 
tributed equally among the school districts, and $49,000 
among the several towns, according to their population, 
under fifteen years of age. Any town, in order to secure 
its proportion of this money, must raise a sum for the 
support of schools, equal to one half of the whole amount 
which it is to receive from the State 


idl 
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Mopet Worp Booxs—No. I. Tue Moper Deriner, 
with sentences showing the proper use of words. 
elementary work containing Definitions and Etymology for 
the little ones. By A. C. Webb, Prin. Zane-st. Gram. 
Schosl, Phila. Second Edition. 12mo. Pp. 47. Phila- 
delpbia: Eldredge G Brother. 1868. 

No. II. THe Mover Erymotocy, with sentences showing 
the correct use af words, and a Key giving the Analysis 
of English words. Small 12mo. Pp. 169. Same 
author and publishers. 1868. 


study of our vernacular by first introducing the child to 
Latin or Greek roots, or to prefixes or suffixes. Little 
can be effected in this way by the pupil who remains but 


a few terms at school, and who never acquires a full | 


knowledge even of his own grammar, much less that of the 
Greeks or Romans. 
sis often enables the scholar to determine the exact lin- 
gual value as well as the origin of a word, but it is not 
true that etymology is the sole or even the best key to 
the meaning of our English words,—usage having, in 
numerous cases, drawn them very far from their root sig- 
nifications. We have always, therefore, been opposed to 
the practice of confusing the beginner with the study of 
Etymology, in this sense of the term. Still, there is a 
place for it in almost every school; and here are about the 
best, because the briefest, text-books for the purpose we 
have seen. As soon as the learner is a good speller, and 
of sufficient mental maturity to comprehend words, and 
to attempt their explanation, (not definition, for that is 
another affair entirely,) in his own language, he may with 


safety and profit be made to analyze them into their roots | 


and affixes, and thus gain a general and systematic power 
of explanation by giving to fixed particles or portions 
those meanings which they bear in all cases. Then 
and to him, this will be a delightful and useful exercise ; 


the exclusion of the ordinary spelling, reading and gram- 
matical exercises of the school, it will have the happiest 
effect. Thus limited, both as to the pupils and the time 
devoted to it, we are in favor of the study of the etymol- 
ogy and meaning of words, and can safely recommend 
these little books for the purpose. B. 


Tue Lancaster Scnoor Mottoes. Thirty Mottoes and 
the Lord’s Prayer. Twelve cards, printed on both sides. 
Price, $1.00 per set, post-paid. F. P. MeCaskey, Lan- 
caster, Pa, 1868. 

Our Assistant, who sometime since served as chairman 
of a committee to prepare a set of mottoes for the schools 
of Lancaster county, has had the same issued, in such 
style as to be beautiful and appropriate ornaments for the 
school-room, and is prepared to forward sets to teachers 
elsewhere desiring them. They are 8 by 14 inches in size, 
printed on heavy card board, of several colors, and are in 


An | 


| specimens of the sentiments, we would specify: 
| Country, Neighbor, Self.” 
| Thrives.” 
| Polite. 


| ornaments for the school-room at so small a price. 
We are not amongst the advocates for commencing the | influence of such things is always good; and where teach- 

| ers are not supplied with motto cards, it would seem a 
| wise policy for the directors of the district to furnish a set 
| to each of the schools under their control, to remain per- 


True it is, that etymological analy- | 


| questionable authorities. 


sufficiently large type to be read from any part of an or- 
dinary sized school-room. Being printed on both sides, 
and thus capable of being turned, the set really consists 
of 24 motto-faces,—containing in all thirty mottoes. As 
** God, 
“Speak the Truth. No Lie 
** Thoroughness first; then Progress.” “Be 
Strive to Please.” ‘ Assist the Needy. Have 
Charity for all,” &c. We know of no neater or better 


The 


manently as the property of the school. B. 


Tue Massacre or St. BartHoromew. Preceded by a 
history of the religious wars in the reign of Charles LX. 
By Henry White. With illustrations. 12m0. Pp. 
497. Cloth. New York: Harper G Brothers. 1868. 
This is a good book, and one of the few treatises on 

past events with which the press now teems, that may 

fairly claim the name of History. Without prejudice 
against the Papist or for the Protestant, the author states 
the facts as they occurred,—giving in foot-notes his un- 

And, while he occasionally but 

modestly states his own opinions as to causes and his own 

conclusions, the reader is left at liberty also to form a 

judgment. It is really refreshing, in the flood of one- 

sidedness that prevails, to meet so fair a work, and one as 
to style and arrangement so readable withal. The 4th 
chapter,—giving a description, social, industrial, religious 
and governmental, of France at the accession of Charles 
the IX. is worth the cost of the book. The low condi- 
tion of that great nation at that period, thus shown, is 
necessary to explain, and goes far to palliate,—if ignor- 


- , \ | ance and degradation ever ean do so—the excesses and the 
and, guided by a proper teacher but not indulged in to | 


cruelties of both parties, that form the subject of the 
work. Herein, also, is a lesson for ourselves. The same 
ignorance and mistaken sense of their rights and duties 
on the part of the masses which deluged France in blood, 
alone sustained and made possible the late Southern rebel- 
lion in this nation. B. 
Tue Lovers’ Dictionary. A Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ 
Thoughts, Faneies, Addresses and Dilemmas. Indexed 
wwith nearly 10,000 references. 12mo. Pp. 789. Green 
Cloth, $3.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 
The title of this book is not happily chosen. As to 
its contents, the names to be found in the long list of 
poets here represented will at once impress the reader fa- 
vorably. Poetry deals largely in the tender passion, and 
all the leading poets who have ever written are here rep- 
resented in their choicest gems. Many of these are 
matchless in their beauty, full of playful fancy and 
poetic feeling. The reader will find but little of that 
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sentimental trash which the “jover” title might suggest, literary labor, has learned to seize upon the salient points 
but on the contrary, genius all the while represented in| in the life and character of his subject, and to present 
the finest tributes ever paid to affection. The author has | them in such manner as at once to attract and instruct. 
culled a rare boquet in the thirteen years that he has His we rk— —upon the preparation of which some three 
spent upon this “labor of love.” The “dictionary” fea- years have been spent, and which has been delayed that 
ture is designed to render easy of reference any thought, it mig ogee race one-third more matter than the origi- 
line, stanza, or pcem in the book. , ial plan contemplated—comes down “to date,” giving 
, . : . 1€ parts yed by certain “men of cur day” in 
Tue Gosrrt IN THE Trees. J ape imions OM the great impea -nt trial. In mechanical execution 
Cc ag Things. By Alexa lark. v0. Pp. ait ie euceiiuiad”Riikaa aciie ts und, printed on good 
ted paper. Philadelphia: F. W. Daughaday aper, and illustrated by a large number of portraits 
1868. graved on steel by Sartai i Walters, which, for life- 

‘bis is a pleasant volume by the founder and Editor of ike expression and delicacy of finish, renee seldem be: 
the * School-Day Visitor.” Its contents are in the form egualled. As a work to be sold by subscription, this should 

of sermons-—for the author is a clergyman,—y« either | he one of the successfu Ss 


1 ventures of the year. M. 
so polemical as e at all sectariar r i 
polemical ss to be at all sectarian, n Tue Curtpren’s Picture Boox oF THE Sac ACITY OF AN- 


as to be beyond ordinary comprehension or interest. aes PAT a Peete Bae . By Herri- 
the first part the Apple, Cedar, Olive, Myrtle, Willow sire Pe ge ae ae ed am » wd s , 
and Palm trees are spoken of in their Bible relations and mete Bg : Hereer Gt Br P sigs = 
supposed Christian symbolisms; and in the second, Rain, ee ae a sil 
Snow, Hail Dress, Glory, &c., are treated of in the same 
manner, as far as their natures admit. The whole is an : c 

attractive, somewhat impassicned and very figurati mals in extraordinary cases. Had the compiler (whoever 
style, imbued throughout with that Love of God and m the collection with ™ short treatise 
good will to man, which are characteristic of all the ai OF ACSON Ane SESINCE™ th eae knowing little at the 
SaRak wal ‘ew. the | beginning but always improving, the other complete at 


+ 


thor’s productions. In a mechanical point ot 
book is a credit to its publisher 


entertaining book for the ycung folk: 


telling all the wonderful stories about the dcings of ani- 


, 
} taken the | s to explain that the instanc« 
MEN oF Our Day; or Biographical tetches ; wriors f Saga itt here gi 2n are the mere accidental de 
Orators, Statesmen, Generals, Reformers, Finar sand | partures from the routine of Instinct, the beok weul 


Merchants, incl din, g those who in military, poi 2 have beer 1ite as amusing and more instructive. 
, S e 


ee ae ail ia net RCT E_prepce & Br: . 17 and 19 South Sixth te 
f the biogr oat ical portion 
Elegantly illus: trated, 
be EP wo C tic a kn Ww g 
pg : ne - ; heir | addition to their own publi- 
' his work, comprising the pit two or tnree dozen tions, their catalogue coftains a list of articles for eve 
diluted biographies, is made up of brief but, for the m school. and a well selected list of books for the teacher 
part, satisfactory sketches of more than fifty men whose | jy 035 Te will be mailed, free of pestage, on an cation 
names are often heard and most fi 
the public prints. Among the 
Sheridan, Thomas, Meade, mn 
Wade, Stevens, Wilson, Butler, Logan, Bingh im, A pleasant 
bull, Fessenden, Sumner, Boutwell, . far is, Curtin, Ses lesson that only through suffering and disappointment « 
ard, Yates, Hamlin, Howard, Reverdy Johr eecher, some natures be purified and strengthened for the ser+ 
Tilton, Greeley, Garrison, Jay C oke, and ot i n Tis onl ble to be g 


author, from his long experience 


1g except, as it were, by accident, 


new edition of their 

comprising sixty-fou 

of the firm have teen 
ledge of a teacher 
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DerparTMENT oF ComMoN ScHoots ‘ommencement Programme of Andalusia College 
HarnrisBurG, August, 1868. yurnal of Education, ° nto, Canada. 
OrriciAt. | ~atalogue j ular of the Pennsylvania State N 
DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. mal at Edinbor 
— Catalogue 1 Cir cular f the Pennsylvania State Nor- 

Teachers’ Advocate for July. nal School at Mansfield, Pa. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for July. Re} f the tnio n Schools, Salem, Ohio. 

Musical Mirror for June. Circular of the Curry Institute, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Circular of Chambes—<rg Academy, J. H. Shumaker, Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Inst: 
A. M., Principal. tion of the State of Kentucky. 

Catalogue of Doylestown English and Classical Seminary. Journal de L’ instruction Publi jue, Quebec, Canada. 

Annual Report of the Normal, Model, Grammar and Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Lincoln l 
Common Schools of Upper Canada for the year 1866. veesity. 
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First Annual Report of the Board of State Charities of 


the State of Ohio. 
Report of the Committee on Qualification of Teachers, 

Philadelphia. 
Programme of the } 


1868. 


National Teachers’ Association for 


> “ 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


No.| NAME. l ADDRESS. 


126| Daniel Lewis...........|St. Clair, Schuylkill Co. 
127| Hiram B. gg ..++{|Maytown, Lancaster “ 
128) | Jane A. Kerr.. ...+.|Lewistown, Mifflin “ 

29 | Maria L. Nolen.. éésee | Harrisburg, Dauphin “ 
130) Mary Clemons.........; Warren, Warren 
131 Elizabeth King. S<inticns “ * 
13/E. M. Green..........| “ 

odore R. Johnson... | Ashland, Schuylkill 

a Matilda Benjamin...... | Harrisburg, Dauphin 
135|J. H. Helm.........+|Manor, Lancaster 
136| J. D. Cope.......+++++| McKean’s Old Stand, 
| Westmoreland County. 
137! T. McQ. Humes...... + |Manordale, bed od 
138 | James Silliman $806 eeu~ 'McKean’s Old Stand, 

Westmoreland County. 
Bentleyville, W ashington 

| | County. 
140|Martin Gantz......-.- \New Castle, Lawrence Co. 
141|George J. Luckey......| | Pittsburgh, Allegheny “ 
142| Henry A. Earhart...... | Ly kens, Dauphin “ 
143 J. Marshall Cook... sss Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
144, C. F. Chamberlain..... Mosiertown, Crawford 
145 ‘J. D. Chamberlain ...-+|Spring Boro, “ 
146) Joanna Coleman....-++ | Newtown, Bucks 
147 Rebecca B. Knowles... | “ “ “ 
148\E. B. Parker.....---++ | Jersey Shore, Lycoming “ 
149) J. F. McClaren... .-+++ | Pittsburg, Allegheny as 
150/Sallie M. Hunter..---+| “ “ 
o 


INSTITUTES FOR 1867. 





a J. Buffington......- 


Reports have now been received from County Institutes 
held in every County in the Commonwealth. The num- 
ber of actual Teachers in attendance at them foots up 
10,268, a very much larger number of teachers than ever 
attended in a single year the Institutes of any State in the 
Union. As an educational fact it is something to be 
proud of. 


> _ —_—— 
INSTITUTES FOR 1868. 


Superintendents are beginning to fix the times of hold- 
ing the Institutes for 1868, and to make preparation for 
them. It is wise to begin the work in time. Some 
counties lost very much last year by postponing their In- 
stitutes to too late a day, and not spreading that full in- 
formation before the teachers and the people which is 
necessary to awaken the requisite amount of interest to 
bring out a full attendence and secure the best results. 
No such mistake will be made this year. 

No instruction or advice further than has already been 
given is deemed necessary in reference to the manage- 
ment of the Institutes for the present year. For such in- 
struction and advice the school officers interested are re- 
spectfully referred to the numbers of the Fournal for Au- 
gust, 1867, and for February of the present year. 

It may not be amiss, however, to say that in order to 
make an Institute in the highest degree successful, there 
must be employed for the whole time of its sessions at 
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least two experienced Institute instructors. In no other 
way can that regular, systematic instruction which the 
teachers most need be imparted. Interesting essays may 
be read at an Institute, eloquent lectures may be delivered, 
able discussions may take place, fine music may enliven 
the occasion, and little that is practically valuable in the 
work of teaching find a lodgment in the minds of the 
teachers in attendance. All these may be well enough, 
but what the teachers most need is to be taught, taught in 
regular, connected lessons, and this cannot be done except 
by well qualified instructors. We cannot expect to in- 
crease largely, if at all, the aggregate number of teachers 
in attendance, though some counties will do much better, 
but there is great room for improvement in the methods 


’ of imparting instruction. 


° 
QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Question. Is it in accordance with the true intent 
and meaning of the Normal School law for the Board of 
Trustees of a State Normal School to place the ap point- 
ment of teachers and employees and the whole pecuniary 
and disciplinary contro] of it in the hands of a Principal ? 

Answer. It requires but a very slight study of the 
Normal School law to be able to answer this question in 
the negative. Owing to some peculiar circumstances, 
such an arrangement has been suffered to exist at some of 
our State Normal Schools, but it is felt to be derogatory 
to the character of these institutions and contrary to the 
law under which they were established. It ought not to 
continue any longer than is absolutely necessary. Indeed, 
it is very doubtful whether an institution managed in 
this way can be considered a State Normal School, or is 
in any way entitled to the appropriations made by the 
State to such institutions. 

In support of this opinion it is only necessary to cite 
quotations from two or three sections of the law. 

Sec. III provides “* That the pecuniary affairs of each 
of said schools shall be managed, and the general control 
exercised by a board of trustees.” 

This provision makes it the plain duty of boards of 
Trustees to fix the charges for tuition and boarding, the 
salaries of teachers, and the wages of employees. It 
places the whole pecuniary management in their hands, 
The Principal of such a school should receive a fixed 
salary like any other officer. He should have nothing to 
do with the pecuniary affairs of the school except as the 
agent of the Trustees. 

Sec. WI provides that “ Each school shall have at least 
six professors of liberal education and known ability in 
their respective departments,” and, further on, that “The 
Principal of each Normal School shall be a professor of 
such one of the six indispensable branches as may be as- 
signed to him by the Trustees.” 

From this it is clear that the professors are all to be 
elected by the Trustees, the Principal included, and to 
each is to be assigned by them his special duty as an in- 
structor. The Principal of course must have the super- 
vision of the whole work of instruction, but it is no part 
of his duty under the law to appoint teachers. 

In the same section it is provided that “He (the princi- 
pal,) shall be charged with the whole discipline and in- 
terior government of the school, in conformity with such 
regulations as shall, from time to time, be adopted by the 
Trustees, and approved by the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools.” 

This provision is in conformity with the whole law, 
It makes the Trustees th: highest authority in matters 
relating to the discipline of the*school as they are in the 
management if its pecuniary affairs and the election of the 
members is its faculty. 
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NEW NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The Sixth will probably be the next district to establish 
a State Normal School, the corner stone of such an insti- 
tution having been laid with appropriate ceremonies at 
Bloomsburg, Columbia county, on the 25th of June last, 
in the presence of the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
the State Superintendent, many leading citizens of that 
and surrounding counties, and several thousand spectators. 

This school seems to be growing up like some of those 
already established. A large number of students first col- 
lect about a good teacher. ‘Their parents and public 
spirited citizens become interested in education and resolve 
to establish an institution of learning of a higher order. 
A lot is purchased and a building is erected costing 535,- 
000.00. Itis suggested to them to enlarge it so as to bring 
it up to the requirements of the Normai School law, and 
the advantages of so doing are pointed out. More money 
is raised, additional land is purchased, and new buildings 
are commenced under the most favorable auspices. If no 
ill luck overtake them, the enterprising citizens of Blooms- 
burg and vicinity, will be able to look proudly, by the first 
day of January next, upon the finest Normal School build- 
ings in the State—all the work of their own hands. May 
their fondest hopes of the success of the school be realized. 


- ° 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


The attention of the various Boards of Directors 
throughout the State, is asked to a suggestion’in reference 
to Teachers’ salaries. 

Teachers ought to be paid according to their qualifications. 
The fact is, however, that at present in nine-tenths of 
the districts, little or no attention is paid to qualifications 
in fixing salaries. It is held that this practice is wrong 
for the following reasons : 

1st. It is unjust to qualified teachers. In all kinds of 
business except teaching, men are paid according to the 
amount of work they perform, and their skill in perform- 
ing it. An apprentice to one of the mechanic arts, does 
not expect to receive as much wages as an accomplished 
workman. Neither ought it to be expected that a teacher 
who holds a Provisional Certificate, should receive the 
same salary as one who has won a Professional or Perma- 
nent Certificate. 

2d. It discourages efforts for improvement. As things 
are now, a teacher may leave any one of fifteen hundred 
districts in Pennsylvania, attend, at considerable expense 
and some inconvenience, a Normal Institute or a Normal 
School, and after a year or two years spent in qualifying 
himself for his duties, return to the same district and re- 
ceive no higher salary than those who remained at home 
and made no improvement. This practice is a clog upon 
progress in school affairs. It keeps those at home who 
ought to attend school. It tends to discourage the read- 
ing of educational journals and books on teaching. It 
allows to ignorance, idleness and incompetency, the same 
reward as is allotted to intelligence, industry. and skill, 

ind thus stands in the way of all improvement. 

It may be objected that the public money of a district 
should be divided equally among the schools, which 
would not in general be the case if the teachers were paid 
according to qualifications. There may be some force in 
this objection, but surely not sufficient to justify the in- 
justice now done to teachers, and the stumbling-block 
now thrown in the path of educational progress by pursu- 
ing a different policy. Besides, in the course of a few 
years, the amounts received by the different schools of a 
district would in any event be equalized, either by placing 
good teachers in all the schools or by making changes in 
locating gcod teachers. 


| August, 


If the policy now recommended be adopted, it is ad- 
vised that directors estimate the qualifications of teachers 
according to the following method: Add together all the 
figures on the certificates set opposite the names of the 
several branches of study, and divide the sum by the num- 
ber of branches; then take the number so obtained and 
add it to the number marked on the certificates for the 
Practice of Teaching, and divide this sum by two, and 
let the result mark the standing of the teachers, accord- 
to which their salaries may be graded. If this course be 
adopted, directors can agree to pay teachers holding Per- 
manent or Professional Certificates, a certain sum per 
month, those who obtain Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, according to 
the method herein indicated, certain other less amounts 
per month. The payments made during a term can be 
made on account, and as the exact salary can only be de- 
termined at the end of a term and will in a measure de- 
pend upon actual success in the school room, there will be 
a constant stimulus to the teacher to make every effort to 
have a good school, 

What is now recommended is not a mere theory ; the 
plan has been adopted in many districts and proved itself 
right by its good fruits. It is desired that boards of direc- 
tors should try it. 

° 


INDIANA COUNTY. 


Since printing the preceding Statistical Table, the three 
missing reports from Indiana county have been received. 
They increase the totals for that county as follows: Pro- 
visional Certificates granted, 4; Professional Certificate 
Granted, 8; Schools Visited, 79; Directors Accompanying 
Superintendent, 16; Institutes Attended, 3; Educational 
Meetings Attended, 3; Days Spent in Official Duty, 36; 
Miles Travelled, 675; Official Letters Written, 40. 

° 
COMMENTS ON THE STATISTICAL TABLE. 

Through the promptness of Superintendents, the De- 
partment is able to publish the usual Statistical Table 
complied from their monthly reports earlier than usual. 
Complete reports have been received from all the countic 
except three from the county of Indiana. 

The statistics furnished by City and Borough Superin- 
tendents are not included in this table. As soon as it can 
be done with advantage, these will be presented in a dif- 
ferent table. 

As compared with the table of last year, it appears that 
there were 89 more public examinations held and 231 
less private examinations ; 754 more male teachers were ex- 
amined ; 271 more female teachers were examined ; 441 
more persons were examined who never taught; 398 
more male applicants were rejected; 226 more female ap- 
plicants were rejected; 54 more teachers were granted 
Provisional Certificates ; 263 more teachers were granted 
Provisional Certificates; 27 more certificates were annul- 
led; 103 more schools were visited; the length of eac! 
visit was 5 minutes less; 381 more directors visited the 
schools with the Superintendents; 15 less Institutes wer: 
attended by Superintendents, and 48 more educational 
meetings; 157 more days were spent in official duty ; 
2036 more miles were traveled; and 2281 more letters 
were written on official busidess. 

This table presents very conclusive evidence of progress. 
The number of private examinations has greatly decreased, 
and even of those reported many were rather special ex- 
aminations than private ones. A very largely increas 
number of teachers have been rejected, showing that the 
standard of qualifications is being raised. The large 
number of Professional Certificates granted, is accounted 
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for by the fact that all the old certificates of that grade 
had to be renewed. District Institutes were not as nu- 
merously held as in past years, but educational meetings 
were held in larger numbers. The aggregate of work 
done by Superintendents is greater than ever was done 
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before in one year in this State, and is probably greater 
than was ever before done in any State. 

The exhibit of work done by most of the Superinten- 
dents is entirely satisfactory, that of a few might be made 
to look better. 





STATISTICS FROM COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
TO JUNE, 


MONTHLY REPORTS, FROM JUNE, 
1868. 
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CORRECTION. 

In the July number of the Fourna/, the address of 
Superintendent Chapman, of Cambria county, was given 
Johnstown; it should have been Ebensburg. 

* 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS. 
The State Appropriation which the Department is now 
paying out is the $355,000.00 appropriation made in 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
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It is somewhat less than that paid out last year in 
consequence of a large deduction from the aggregate 
amount distributed which had to be made in favor of the 
city of Philadelphia to make up a loss suffered by that 
city the previ us year, owing to an oversight in the pre- 
paration of the appropriation bill. The amount distribu- 
ted in the State after making all deductions for this year 
° 1695. 95; for last year it was $239,813.98. 
appropriation will not be paid out 
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The 
to the districts until 1869. 

This statement will answer many inquiries. 


ETC. 





RELATION OF COMMON SCHOOLS 
TO HIGHER INSTITUTIONS.* 

The successive steps of an education de- 
mand that every agency requisite to secure 
the full development of the human mind, and 
prepare it for active usefulness, should be 
brought to bear in these latter days of pro- 
gress. 

The nursery with its myths and weird spirits, 
its fairy tales and ghost stories, can only be 
found in the memories of our grand-mothers. 
The log school-house, with its wooden chim- 
ney, its slab benches, illiterate teacher, and 
**Old Dilworth,” has given place to a modern 
structure, improved and comfortable in all its 
surronndings. ‘The academy, then unknown, 
now adorns many a neighborhood, and adds to 
the general diffusion of knowledge. The col- 
lege of former days, with its narrow curricu- 
lum, now yields to the well-endowed, well- 
filled chairs of science and art, as well as clas- 
sical literature and mathematics. Earnest 
thoughtfulness demands concentrated effort on 
the part of the educational forces of the land. 
This concentration of energy is one of the 
great questions before us, not only for discus- 
sion, but also for solution. Ignorance must be 
fought and conquered “ on this line,” and every 
agency, from the humblest mother in the ham- 
let by the wayside, to the learned Doctor who 
presides over the most effective college in our 
country, must be urged and influenced to per- 
form a living part in this great moral battle. 

No single agency works in harmony with 
any other. The common school teacher is 
too often called to act in the capacity of the 
matron. How many academies accomplish 
their chief designs the preparation of students 
for college? Are not their energies, in too 
many Cases, spent upon the common branches, 

* Report by Prof. J. E- Thomas to the Teachers’ Insti- 


tute of Centre county, at Millheim, December 25th, 1867. 
Published by request of the Institute. 


the field of labor of others, while their own 
remains but partially cultivated? They send 
their students imperfectly prepared to the col- 
lege, and upon this false, unstable foundation, 
the college rears a structure that the waves of 
time dash to the ground. ‘To harmonize these 
discordant elements must be the work of the 
present generation. ‘This leads me to the con- 
sideration of the topic assigned—the Relation 
of the Common Schools to the Higher Institu- 
tions of Learning. 

The common school has been called the 
people’s college, as though thorough training 
were a privilege belonging to an aristocracy of 
intellect. We should educate every man to 
that standard where thought assumes control, 
prejudice is broken, and narrow-mindedness 
knows no place, though it require the com- 
pleteness ot the university to do it. The 
theory of our common school system is as 
nearly faultless as most of human systems. 
Would that we could say the same of its prac- 
tice? 

In its relations to the higher institutions of 
learning, it is not independent of them. With- 
out their aid the vast fields of thought would 
lie unexplored, space would remain unmeasured, 
the beauties of science would be covered by the 
mists of ignorance, and the harmonies of crea- 
tion would be a void to the mind. From the 
very nature of the instruction given, the com- 
mon school] must be a servant among servants, 
doing its own work thoroughly, for when it 
reaches and embraces the course of study of 
the higher institutions it then ceases to be a com- 
mon and general system of education, and be- 
comes a complete system of intellectual de- 
velopment,—the very thing greatly desired 
by every true educator. Under its present or- 
ganization, this it cannot be, for it is wisely 
confined to the consideration of certain primary 
subjects, The time has not yet arrived for the 
thorough education of the masses. They must 


| be thoroughly learned in those primary sub- 
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jects; they must be taught to yearn for stronger 
meat. To secure these results, well-trained 
intellect must lead the forces, and our higher 
institutions of learning must supply these lead- 
ers. The relations of the educational agencies 
are so closely connected that the common 
school cannot be an independent organization. 

It must not be too intensely practical. Theory 
may accompany, but should never supplant, prac- 
tice. However beautiful in theory, nothing is 
valuable until developed by practice. Much 
less, then, should mere book-learning so occupy 


the mind as to unfit it for that practice neces- | 


sary to every man’s success. But we maintain 
that the system that only introduces and turns 
the mind to what is necessary in gaining and 
heaping up this world’s goods is a partial failure. 
It ceases to be practical, and degenerates into 
the utilitarian. That mind is not well de- 


made subservient to the increase of wealth. 
In many of our rural districts this spirit is life. 


It is the spirit that despises education, and in | 
many cases it is the spirit that permeates and | 


controls inexperienced teachers. While the 
common school must mainly deal with the 
practical, it must at the same time look to that 
preparation of the mind which leads the im- 
mortal part of man into new fields of thought, 
and properly prepares the soul for unlimited 
enjoyment in the presence of God. It must 
not be so intensely practical as not to lead the 
mind to soar above the utilitarian spirit, and 


desire to seek knowledge from every legitimate | 


source. 
While theoretically it covers sufficient scope, 

practically it must be more far-reaching and 

thorough. There is need to awaken in the 


mind of each child a desire to investigate step | 


by step, every source of knowledge. This can 
only be accomplished by patient toil and per- 
severing effort. This is the effective work of 
the common school. With its successful ac- 
complishment, other desirable things will fol- 
low. The rude, untrained mind will not look 
upon this as the main point in the instruction 
of the common schools, but will rather cling to 
the forcing upon the mind of masses of useless 
matter, void of interest to the child, and cal- 
culated to extinguish any feeling of earnest de- 
sire that may arise. May we not so develop 
the common school as to reach that point of 
excellence by which a smattering of knowledge 
in the primary branches, from orthography on- 
ward, may be succeeded by such a knowledge 
as will fit the youth of the land to enter the 
higher institution with a confidence of further 
success and higher attainments in the field of 


knowledge? 

These might be the results of the system, 
but an experience in the school-room has taught 
that its development has not yet reached such 
results, except in the case of unusually well- 
developed natural powers of mind. 

It is the province of the common school to 
awaken a deeper interest in education in the 
minds of the people. It has their confidence 
and support. They rely upon it for such 
knowledge as they ‘think they need. They 
should receive much more than they ask, and 
in this manner may be created the desire to 
drink deeper at the Pierian spring. The people 
are alive to the opening of institutions of learn- 
ing. The hill-tops are crowned with school- 
houses, academies and colleges, but in many 
instances they are satisfied with this effort. 


c | They look not to the qualifications of those 
veloped, that man is not useful, who can see no | 


beauty in nature only where nature can be | 


who aim toteach. Experience will not recom- 
mend, moral character bears no weight, skill is 
entirely rejected, and scholastic learning is a 
useless incumbrance. The neglect of the qual- 
ifications introduces men into the common 
school especially, who are a dead weight upon 
the system; who crush out the enthusiasm of 
its friends, and encourage the croakings of its 


_ enemies, and thus retard the workings of the 


whole system of thorough education. 
Another relation within the province of the 


_common school is to raise the standard of edu- 


cation so high that well-trained professional 
teachers alone can aspire to the pedagogue’s 
chair, and assume the training of young minds. 
To accomplish this, we need the united instru- 


| mentality of parents and educators—parents to 
| look well to the educational interests at stake, 


and teachers to establish and maintain a profes- 
sional zeal and a high standard of acquirements 
that will lead our school authorities to fairly 
discriminate between effective work and pro- 
fessional skill on the one hand, and inexperi- 
enced ignorance on the other. 

The time must surely soon pass, when em- 
bryo doctors, lawyers and ministers will fill our 
school-rooms, making the noble calling of the 
teacher merely a stepping stone to what they 
deem a higher profession. The higher insti- 
tutions of learning are deeply interested in this 
relation, for, until a change takes place, there 
can be no professional common school teachers 
—no complete training of our youth in the 


| primary branches through the medium of the 


common school—no thoroughness of prepara- 
tion for a life-work in the school-room—no de- 
termination to so labor in the development of 
mind as to bring forth before the world well- 


trained intellect—no incentive to urge the young 


to great achievements in the field of letters— 
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nothing but the gathering of a few dollars to 
ease the way to law, or medicine, or divinity. 

The great bond, the most powerful relation 
of the common school to the higher institutions 
of learning, is embodied in the inculcation of 
truth. We should all teach truth for its own 
sake. 
arouse the active powers of the mind, but also 
to direct and guide the mind into the proper 
channels of true and correct thought. Many 
a soul has perished in the darkness of mental 
anguish through the errors of blind guidance. 
The foundations of the structure must be sure, 
and their condition is mainly determined in our 
common school-rooms. There the future of 
our country is determined for weal or woe. 
Who are thus wielding such mighty influences? 
Is it not the profession of teachers? and shall 
not their work be so developed and so matured 
as to show the skill of master workmen? Here, 
common school teachers, is a position, which 
entitles you to equal rank with collegiate in- 
structors. It is a post of honor upon which 
all must stand. It is the grand end and design 
of education, and to attain which every educa- 
tor should strive. Its accomplishment will be 
our reward now, and in the future our failure 
will surely add to our future disquietude. 

Do not for a moment suppose that we con- 
sider the higher institutions of learning as 
having reached that success attainable as aids 
to thorough education. Like the common 
school, they suffer from the same causes and 
in a greater degree. The failure of the com- 
mon school entails disappointment, and brings 
dismay to the higher institutions, just as sap- 
ping the foundation stones of a tremendous 
structure causes it to shake and tremble to its 
summit. Our whole aim, our undivided efforts 
should be to cast aside the worn-out machinery 
of form and caste—to awaken in the breasts of 
the people a stronger desire to know, to think, 
to develop error and truth, that they may re- 
ject the former and choose the latter ;—that 
through the medium of their own mind, they 
may consider and decide, each one for himself, 
the questions that truth ever presents to the 
mind,—that the great body of the rising gen- 
eration may be thinkers who will assist in the 
great struggle for the overthrow of ignorance. 


ad 
THE COLLEGES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. Eprror: In the July number of your 
excellent Yourna/, you call attention to a bill 
presented to the State Legislature, at its last 
session, in regard to the Colleges of our State, 
and invite criticism upon the plan there set 
forth. It is a difficult task to attempt a radical 
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Our constant aim should be, not only to | 


| August, 


| opposition to the plan proposed by gentlemen 


of such high standing among the educators of 
our State, yet, in our view, the same effect 
which the originators of the bill purpose, 


' could be much better accomplished in a dif- 


ferent way. 

It is a lamentable fact that Pennsylvania does 
not possess one first-class College,—a fact that 
has more than once brought a blush of shame 
to the cheek of every enlightened Pennsylva- 
nian; and how to remedy this defect has caused 
many anxious thoughts. The plan proposed, 
crude as it seems, is, nevertheless, a cause of 
great rejoicing, because it shows that this very 
important subject is beginning to attract the at- 
tention of educated men. The intention of 
the framers of the bill evidently is to elevate 
the standard of education in the State, and thus 
far their purpose is most commendable; but the 
plan they propose is in many respects very de- 
fective. 

At this advanced era of popular Education, 
no college or university can attain a high posi- 
tion, unless it can combine all the appliances of 
education which the genius of the age de- 
mands; and to do this, it must possess a large 
corps of Instructors in all the departments, cer- 
tainly not less than thirty in number, selected 
from among the most liberally educated men in 
the couutry. 

Now, by the plan,proposed, no one of our 
Colleges and Universities at present in opera- 
tion, can receive sufficient aid from the State to 
enable it to compete, in point of efficiency, 
with even the second-class New England Col- 
leges, to say nothing of Yale and Harvard, or 
the University of Michigan. 

t requires but a moment’s reflection to per- 
ceive that Yale and Harvard are pre-eminent 
among New England Colleges, not on account 
of age, per se, but because, by their liberal en- 
dowments and extended curricula, they present 
greater inducements to students of greater am- 
bition. If Pennsylvania had a University as 
liberally endowed and as well conducted as the 
University of Michigan, for instance, its suc- 
cess would be as marked. There is nothing mi- 
raculous in the growth of a University; it is 
all the result of fixed Jaw; it is not time alone 
that developed such marked success as has 
crowned the Institutions we have mentioned, 
but it is merit. Let Pennsylvania give her en- 
dowment to that one of her Colleges which can 
obtain the most from other sources also, and if 
the officers of the College are gentlemen of 
liberal culture and enlarged views, Pennsylva- 
nia will, in ten years from now, havea Uni- 
versity whose reputation and usefulness will 
equal any inthe land.. But if, through a spirit 
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of short-sighted and mistaken generosity, she 
attempts to dole out a meagre gift to each of 
her many Institutions, we shall continue to be 
the rear guard in higher education, excellent as 
is Our system of primary schools. 


Let us not, then, commit the fatal blunder | 


of expending the public money without ma- 
terial advantage to the cause which we would 


foster; and let us remember that we do no in- | 


jury to the other Colleges of our State, if we 
are generous enough to ourselves to establish a 


University worthy of the fame of the Keystone | 


State. 
There are several institutions in the State 
which might compete for the State endowment; 


but it should not be forgotten that we already | 


Illinois School-house Abroad. 
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have a State University in Philadelphia, which 
has been struggling for years to maintain an ex- 
istence; and we understand the Alumni of that 
institution have recently made arrangements to 


| raise an endowment of $500,000, and to re- 


move the Literary Department out of the city. 
If, now, the State would vote an additional az- 
nuity of $50,000 to $75,000, we could soon 
have a State University—a great Free School, 
which would command the respect of the whole 
nation. 

It was our intention to discuss other parts of 
the proposed bill, but we have already exceed- 
ed the limits we intended; and must, therefore, 
defer further discussion to another time. 

West Chester. G. L. MARIS. 


SELECTIONS FROM EXCHANGES. 





ILLINOIS SCHOOL-HOUSE ABROAD. 


Europeans who have derived their notions of 
American schools and schoolmasters from Irv- 
ing’s immortal sketch of Ichabod Crane, and the 
temple of learning over which he reigned in 
the dreamy times and precincts of Sleepy Hol- 
low, must have experienced a new sensation on 


viewing in the Champs de Mars, at the recent . 


Exposition, the genuine, modern American ru- 
ral school-house sent there by Mr. Bowen and 
others, Commissioners for Illinois. The lead- 
ing educational journal of Paris, the Manwe/ 
de [P Instruction Primaire, makes this model 
free school-house the text for a minute and 
glowing account of the American free school 
system, and its tendency to raise the condition 
of the whole people, politically, religiously, 
pecuniarily, and socially. 

Among the features in our system which con- 
trast with the French, are the exclusion of re- 
ligious instruction, and the substitution of moral 
teaching by mottoes suspended or painted on the 
walls, such as “A fault confessed is half re- 
dressed,” «* Angels can do no more than he who 
does his best,” &c. The French journal evi- 
dently sees a better virtue in such instruction 
than in a catechism about transubstantiation or 
the Pope’s infallibility. The facts that the 
same advantages are afforded to girls as to boys, 
that they generally attend the same schools, 
frequently study and recite in the same rooms 
and classes, that the girls rival and often 
surpass the boys in many of the most mascu- 


cas 
_ line studies, mathematics, the sciences and his- 


tory, and that a majority of the teachers, even 
of advanced classes, are women, there being in 
Illinois 9,539 female against 6,533 male teach- 
ers—all these things strike the French mind 
with a sense of the marvellous and the ludi- 
crous. A French journal which should seek to 


| bring about such an innovation in France would 


experience as serious a loss of subscribers as an 
American journal that should advocate nudity, 
or free-love, or any other indecency. French 
girls must be educated in seclusion, and only 
very slightly and superficially at that. The 
example of the apostle, who suffered not a 
woman to teach, applies there to school- 
houses and arithmetic, as well as to cathe- 
drals and theology. 

The French marvel also at the enormous 
proportion of our youth who, without com- 
pulsory laws, attend school. Of the 700,000 
children of both sexes in Illinois, over 574,000 
are attending the free primary, grammar and 
high schools, and 29,319 attend the private 
schools and colleges. More than six in seven 
are thus constantly attending school, and of 
course a still larger proportion at some time in 
their youth receive school instruction. Won- 
der is expressed at the vast expense for which 
we are willing to tax ourselves to secure free 
and universal education. The State of Illinois, 
with a population of 2,250,000, gives to public 
instruction alone about 12,000,000 francs (more 
than $1 per capita,) for each inhabitant, and $3 
for each child in the State. The French are 
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struck by the great variety of our text books, 
by our apparatus, globes, maps, and means for 
«« object-teaching,” many of which are as un- 
known in the primary schools of France, as 
they were under the ferule of Ichabod Crane. 
They are much struck by the arrangement of 
our desks, by which each pupil has a chair 
with a back, proportioned to his size, and sits 
at a desk alone, or shares it with only one 
pupil, as isolated and independent as a Senator 
in our Legislative halls, and far more comfort- 
able than a member of the British Parliament, 
ensconced in the square box-pews of West- 
minster. 

They note the fact that each of these desks 
is provided with an inkstand, and a place for 
books and pens. They contrast all this with 
the French system where the boys sit in rows 
on benches, and no boy can pass the others 
without stepping over his legs and affording an 
excuse for disorder, and a chance for mischief. 
They find that our means of ventilation also 
are excellent, our windows being shaded by 
outside blinds, and the sashes sliding up and 
down, after the “guillotine” fashion, so as to 
admit air at top and bottom, unlike the French 
sashes, which swing on hinges, and open in the 
middle. They find evidence in these and other 
appliances that corporal punishment is passing 
into disuse, and that moral and ambitious mo- 
tives are gaining in their power over the pupil. 
Finally, the Chief of Primary Instruction of 
Paris recommends the adoption of these points 
of architecture. Our Commissioners could 
have rendered no more valuable service to 
Europe than in erecting this model American 
Free School-House in the Champs de Mars. 

o 


SOCIAL TALK—TRACKS. 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: I have here to- 
day some fossils of a character somewhat dif- 
ferent from those which we examined the other 
day. Now, if you please, we will look them 
over, and see if we can find anything in them 
to talk about. These are fossil tracks. They 
are very small compared with some that are pre- 
served in the different cabinets and museums in 
the world, but they are the best that I have. 
In the cabinet belonging to Amherst College 
there is a very fine collection of fossil tracks, 
varying in length from the fraction of an inch 
to about two feet. These came from the yal- 
ley of the Connecticut river, where such tracks 
are found in great numbers. The tracks were 
made in what geologists term the Geological 
Middle Ages; a period remarkable for the de- 
velopment of reptilian life. And these tracks 
are doubtless the tracks of reptiles, though they 
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very resemble bird tracks. A very 
interesting controversy has been going on among 
geologists in regard to these tracks, whether 
they were made by birds or reptiles. The 
question is difficult, because these sandstones 
are almost entirely destitute of animal remains. 
Professor Agassiz has always contended that 
they are tracks of reptiles, because, he says, 
the world was not then fitted for birds. That 
belief is now gaining ground. Whatever the 
truth may be, I do not propose to discuss the 
j 


strikingly 


question to-d 
Somebody 

4 

ei 


ay. 

‘you think, cut out those tracks 
with a chise O,no! notatall. An animal’s 
little foot was once placed exactly in that spot, 
and left its impression there. For, look here, 
see how he stepped. This is the print of his 
right foot, that of his left, here again the print 
of the right, and here a part of the left track; 
is broken off. On this specimen you 
see where he dragged his toe along, leaving a 
little scratch. ‘Those ridges on that specimen 
which you hold in your hand are ripple marks, 
like those vou see every day on any sandy beach 
left bare by the tide. That fellow, you 
was taking a walk along the beach, just made 
bare by the receding tide. O, no, that speci- 
men is not pitted with small-pox, as you sup- 
pose; those are impressions made by rain-drops. 
See here, the little shower or squall which made 
these impressions did not send down its drops 
perpendicular, but they came obliquely from 
this direction. Now, if we knew the original 
position of this rock, we could tell the direc- 

tion of the wind during the squall. 

The animal that made these tracks little 
thought he was writing his own and the world’s 
history, which, though written upon the sands 
of the sea shore, has proved a most enduring 
record. So the whole crust of the earth is 
one great book, and the numerous deposits of 
rock are so many immense pages upon which 
are recorded the world’s past history. 

The clearness with which these records o 
the past are read in mt impressions is illus- 
trated by one or two interesting incidents re- 
lated by Hugh Miller. Pass me that book, it 
you pl Here he says: ‘In some remote 
and misty age, lost in the deep of obscyrity of 
the unreckoned eternity that hath passed, a 
strangely formed reptile, unlike anything which 
now exists, paced across the ripple- 
marked sands of a lake or estuary. It more 
resembled a frog or toad than any animal with 
which we are now acquainted; but to the ba- 
trachian peculiarities it di 


the rest 


see, 


ease. 


slowly 


added certain crocodi- 
lian features, and in size nearly rivalled one of 
our small Highland oxen. Onward the crea- 


ture went, slowly and deliberately, on some 
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unknown errand, prompted by its instincts; 
and as the margin of the sea or lake, lately de- 
serted by the water, possessed the necessary 
plasticity, it retained every impression sharply. 
The wind was blowing strongly at the time, 
and the heavens were dark with a gathering 
shower. On came the rain; the drops were 
heavy and large, and beaten aslant by the wind, 
they penetrated the sand, not perpendicularly, 
as they would have done had they fallen during 
a calm, but at a considerable angle. But such 
was the weight of the reptile, that, though the 
rain-drops sank deeply into the sand on every 
side, they made but comparatively faint impres- 
sions in its foot-prints, where the compressive 
effect of its tread rendered the resisting mass 
more firm. We have here, in a single slab, a 
combination of proofs as to meteoric, hydros- 
tatic, and locomotive phenomena, which oc- 
curred at a time incalculably remote, in the 
atmosphere, the water, and the movements of 
animals, from which we infer, with the cer- 
tainty of cumulative circumstantial evidence, 
the direction of the wind, the depth and course 
of the water, and the quarter towards which 
the animals were passing.’ 

«« There is another scarce less curious or less 
minutely recorded incident on a slab of the 
same formation. It is impressed by the foot- 
prints of some betailed batrachian, greatly less 
bulky than the other, that went waddling along 
much at its leisure, like the sheep in the nur- 
sery rhyme, ‘trailing its tail behind it.’ There 
is a double track of foot-prints on the slab,— 
those of the right and lett feet; in the middle, 
between the two, lies the long groove formed 
by the tail—a groove continuous, but slightly 
zig-zagged, to indicate the waddle. The crea- 
ture, half way in its course, lay down to rest, 
having apparently not much to do, and its ab- 
domen formed a slight hollow in the sand be- 
neath. Again rising to its feet, it sprawled a 
little, and the hinder part of its body, in get- 
ting into motion, fretted the portion of the sur- 
face that furnished what we may term the ful- 
crum of the movement, into two wave-like 
curves. Here, again, are we furnished, from 
remote antiquity, with a piece of narrative 
of a kind which assuredly we could scarce ex- 
pect to find enduringly recorded in the rocks.” 

If that animal had possessed intelligence suf - 
ficient to understand a prophetic voice, how 
strangely it would have sounded in his ears, if 
it had been proclaimed to him: Reptile, a few 
more days and you will not be. Your pil- 
grimage will be finished, and soon your sub- 
stance will lose its form and mingle with the 
elements that now surround you. But your 
tracks will remain. You may, perhaps, see the 


drifting sand cover them, and the ocean roll its 
waves above them, but stil] they will remain 
an everlasting testimony of your existence. 
Countless ages will pass away, innumerable 
tribes of animals will come and go upon the 
earth, until a superior being shall inhabit its 
surface and control it. The elements shall be 
subject to him, and contribute to his comfort. 
He will tear open the sealed pages of nature’s 
book, and read earth’s history in her solid crust. 
He will cast up the solid rocks and discover 
your own long-hidden tracks, and then will tell 
your history to his fellows. 

Now, my fellow-teachers, while I would not 
degrade you by comparing you to reptiles, or 
even birds, still, | must say, that in the lasting 
impressions which we are making, we are 
strikingly like those animals of the ancient 
world, It was upon the young and undevelop- 
ed earth that the reptile Jeft his track. Had 
he lived to-day, he might walk a life-time upon 
these very rocks, and no trace of him would 
be left. The mightiest work ever accomplish- 
ed by man leaves a record no more enduring 
than the footsteps of that little, insignificant 
reptile. The desolate tracks which the mighty 
conquerors of the old world left behind them 
are all obliterated. Not a foot-print of the 
war-horse of Napoleqn, nor that of any of his 
countless followers, can be found throughout 
all Europe, yet the tiniest worm that crawled 
over the plastic surface of the infant world left 
the microscopic impression of his foot, which 
was to be studied millions of years afterwards 
by a race not then created. 

So we, notwithstanding our insignificance, 
are leaving our tracks upon the undeveloped 
and plastic minds of our pupils. Never sup- 
pose that, when at night you turn the key upon 
your sc hool- -room, you have done nothing. 
Your tracks are behind you, and they are as 
distinctly marked to Him who can read the in- 
scription upon the soul, as the tracks of the 
animal upon this stone. Besides, they are your 
own tracks, changing in character with every 
varying temper of your soul. While passion 
held sway, your tracks were like those of a 
dragon; hate, envy and revenge have crept into 
vour hearts, and the tracks behind you looked 
like the trail of a serpent; true dignity and 
manliness may have possessed you, and you 
have left behind you manhood’s tracks, or above 
all, love and a high religious spirit may have 
actuated you through the day, and then the 
Master will look upon tracks even like those of 
the Prince of Peace. You cannot make this 
too emphatic, You LEAVE YOUR OWN TRACKS 
BEHIND You. You cannot impress truth upon 
your pupils unless you are yourself truthful. 
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Attempt to impress the spirit of religion, of 
morality, of gentleness, or of love, upon your 
pupils, while they can see in you a spirit con- 
trary to all these, and you are not only doomed 
to meet a miserable failure, but you have left at 
the same time the trail of a lie along with the 
foot-print. ‘The wolf may wrap himself in 
sheep’s clothing, but his tracks must be those 
of the wolf still. Hugh Miller’s reptile made 
impressions which looked somewhat like the 
tracks of a bird, but he could not help, at the 
same time, dragging his reptile’s tai] along be- 
hind him. 

The proof that we are leaving impressions 
upon others, we find in the impressions that 
others have left upon us. Our teachers, our 
associates, and the society in which we have 
lived, have given coloring to our whole char- 
acter. Every influence has left its impression 
upon us for good or forevil. You have caught 
the habits of your teachers, and if you examine 
yourself carefully you will find a multitude of 
your habits are those which you have appro- 
propriated from others. 1 have sometimes been 
astonished to find myself using the words and 
phrases of my former teachers. We use their 
expressions, their inflections, and sometimes 
their peculiar tone of voice, and often have I 
found myself placing my book upon the table, 
or upon a desk, just as one of my old teachers 
used to do. So our pupils are catching from 
us all our peculiarities, good and bad, and torm- 
ing them into habits. 

You hate imitation? So dol. But I may 
do certain things in a certain way because | 
have seen some one do the same thing in the 
same way, and the habit of acting thus may be 
so firmly fixed that it is really my own way, 
and | act without thinking where I caught my 
peculiar manner, It is no longer and perhaps 
has never been imitation, but simply the exhi- 
bition of myself with impressions which some 
one has left upon me. What I despise, and 
what you despise, is something quite different. 
It is what we call aping. One has certain pe- 
culiarities belonging entirely to himself, de- 
pending, it may be, upon his own physical con- 
stitution. We all have more or less of such 
peculiarities. Used by the owner they are 
proper and becoming, borrowed and used by 
another they appear ridiculous. Many young 
ministers, if they could catch some of the fire 
of Beecher or Spurgeon, and use it in their own 
way, might be greatly benefited; but, attempt- 
ing to be Beechers or Spurgeons without the 
body or the intellect, make most ridiculous 
failures. Gain all the knowledge you can trom 
others, and then use it in your own way; and 
if you find yourself unconsciously speaking or 
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acting like somebody else, it is because the ways 
of somebody else have become your ways; if 
good, count it as so much gain, if dad, as so 
much loss. As you would have your pupils, 
so make yourself; then act yourself, and your 
pupils will follow you. 

I know there is a good deal in what you say, 
Miss Lovewell, that many pupils w ho are un- 
der your care only six hours i in a day, are under 
a bad influence the rest of the twenty-four; 
but, when you say that all the good impressions 
which the child receives at school are lost be- 
fore sunset, I think you are entirely wrong. | 
was in your school the other day, and all J 
have to say to you is, ga ov; but do not cherish 
the feeling that your good teaching and good 

counsel are lost. Let me tell you also, that the 
boy you pointed out to me as a bad boy, is by 
no means a hopeless case. I know he is under 
a bad influence at home, and is altogether a 
most unlovely boy; but he is not so bad as he 
might be. ‘There is a soft place in his heart, 
and you, Miss Lovewell, have made an impres- 
sion upon that very spot. He loves his teacher. 
Do you suppose the impressions which you 
have made there will be obliterated by the in- 
fluences which he meets at home and in the 
streets? You are very much mistaken. No, 
that little corner of his heart is a sacred place, 
and unhallowed feet will never be allowed to 
tread upon it. So closely is it locked that his 
a do not know it exists even. It 
is his Holy of Holies, and no foot but yours 
is ever allowed to step there sin. He may give 
you trouble, but he looks upon you as a su- 
perior being, and guards with sacred jealousy 
your teachings, though he may himself be un- 
conscious of it. You are doing a good work 
which will not be lost. The time will come 
when some circumstance, perhaps some trouble 
or sore affliction, may turn his thoughts to this 
secret chamber of the heart, where he will see 
the foot-prints of one he loved. She may, 
perhaps, be sleeping in the dust. He will be 
a man then, the associations of his youth will 
be gone, the influences that now lead him astray 
will have ceased to act, and your teachings may 
be the means of saving a man. Go on, then. 
Walk as though you were treading upon holy 
ground; let sunshine and love be keys to un- 
lock the secret chambers of the heart; and 
when within those hallowed walls tread gently, 
for your steps remain; and, as to-day we ex- 
amine the foot-prints of a being that walked 
the earth countless ages ago, so in the coming 
ages of eternity, when the hearts of men are 
all open before us, we may contemplate the 
tracks which we to-day have made on the hearts 
of our pupils. —R. J. Schoo/master. 
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POWER OF PERSONAL PRESENCE. 


So much has been said condemning corporal 
punishment in our schools, and so good has it 
been that words from my pen can add no weight 
to the argument. The extent, however, to 
which this practice still prevails, makes it ne- 
cessary not only to keep the subject before the 
teacher, but also, to consider some points which 
shall develop a more excellent way for the con- 
trol and culture of the mind than by resort- 
ing to those barbarous remains of the Dark 
Ages. . 

{ believe that corporal punishment, in the 
present day, is used mostly by young and inex- 
perienced teachers. But the teacher, even in 
his novitiate, it seems to me, if he carefully 
consider that it is the vast, intangible realm of 
a subtle spirituality wherein he is to labor, will, 
at once, see the impracticability of using car- 
nal weapons in the spiritual warfare. Can we 
purify and elevate the religious life by self-in- 
flicted mortifications of the flesh? Does not 
any attempt to reach the spirit through the 
constitutional nature debase rather than exalt 
humanity? 

This inner, spiritual life carries its own law 
within itself; it is endowed with the capacity 
by which we may attain some knowledge of 
the laws and principles of our existence, and ex- 
ercise an oversight and insight of our mental 
and moral faculties, and not, like the brute, sur- 
render ourselves to the arbitrary will of another; 
neither can one rightfully claim of another any 
thing which he could not give without degrad- 
ing his humanity. It is by this principle of 
reason that each is to control himself for his 
own good and others for their good; it is this 
genius of life operating throughout the man, 
that gives personality. The principle is inhe- 
rent, but the moral power vested in it depends 
upon culture. 

In the teacher, especially, do we love to find 
all the forces of life in action and every grace 
by which his influence can be increased, de- 
veloped to its greatest amplitude. Aside from 
the discipline of study and moral culture, the 
strongest power which a teacher can exert is 
that of his personal presence. Power when 
sought for as the means of self-gratification or 
to arrogate prerogative over another, is a vice, 
but when it is desired for the higher ends of 
spiritual dignity and the greatest good of others, 
it is a virtue and should be acquired by the 
teacher. His power must not be tyrannical ; he 
must be strict without being severe. The en- 
tire man must be overflowing with emotion, 
and full of feeling, while positive excellence 
makes his face to shine like that of Moses, so 
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| that no pupil can behold it with a calm, steady 
look if he cherish evil. 


When the spirit so 
controls the sensual nature and holds supreme 
sway over everything that collides with his 
own highest worthiness, then only can the 
teacher feel the confidence and ability to exer- 
cise power over another by this endowment. 

To secure the greatest possible power in his 
presence, should be the teacher’s aim; and by 
analysis, we shall find that one element of this 
power is the confidence of capacity for the 
work. He can not exercise a volition and 
moral obligation, when he believes his work 
impossible for him. Working with the pros- 
pect of success before him, he must then be 
able to command that complex unity of self, 
before he can command others. With the 
strength and dignity of manly valor, every 
thing that would mar his own excellence, every 
passion that would anger others must be held 
back, while every thing that ministers to the 
fullest development of the mind must be pur- 
sued. There must also be the consciousness 
of perfect uprightness in the teacher’s motives 
and actions. ‘That justice and goodness may 
beam bright and beautiful in the countenance, 
the heart must be the center around which 
cluster all that is beautiful and true and good. 
How can the eye look reproof if the heart con- 
demns self in the same sin? How can the lips 
rebuke when the life approves the wrong? The 
teacher must stand before his own conscience 
as worthy of his own spiritual approbation, 
feeling that every action is the pure and simple 
exponent of inward principle, then will the 
spirit of beauty and power illuminate every 
feature and give efficiency to every word and 
action. Deliberation is another element in the 
power of personal presence. Not that tedious 
deliberation that sickens the active mind and 
hushes stupidity in quiet slumber, but that de- 
liberation which discovers an energetic mind 
controlled by correct and vigorous thought, 
moving with that regularity which reveals 
true strength and combined with a noble en- 
thusiasm for the success of his work. The 
teacher, moreover, must ever wear that true 
dignity, which results from a sense of respon- 
sibility, and which expresses his capacity and 
character. Freedom from the bondage of text- 
books in recitation is essential for the exercises 
of self-possessed and deliberate action. There 
are teachers, would that there were more, who 
never used a text-book during recitation. They 
present themselves before their class preposses- 
sed with a clear and comprehensive view of 
the matter to be considered, and when the time 
comes for them to speak, the whole subject 
comes forth spontaneously with all the elo- 
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quence of thought and emotion, resolved to its 
ultimate analysis, and presented to its closely 
investigated principles. This is true simplicity, 
and makes the path of learning one grand ave- 
nue leading up to the center of absolute truth 
from whence all truth radiates. The text-book 
in his hands cripples the teacher’s power. In- 
spired with a noble passion for his work, he 
must be master of his position and too strong 
for circumstances to dismantle. 

A wide development of this power of per- 
sonal presence, together with the discipline of 
study and good moral culture, will, 1 appre- 
hend, leave little room for positive authority. 

Cor. New York Teacher. 
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DRAWING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


BY PROF. W. H. YOUNG. 

The recent commendation in the Month/y of 
the drawing feature in Harper’s copy-books, 
recalled my attention to the neglect—unfortu- 
nate, | think—of drawing as a branch of pri- 
mary instruction in our common and, especially, 
our ungraded schools. 

It is a leading fault in our school methods 
that there is in them so much of the drag, 
drive and drumming. ‘There is too much force 
work. Itis hurtful inascore of ways. Teach- 
ers are wearied, fretted, disheartened by it; 
pupils are burdened, embarrassed, discouraged ; 
nothing is well taught; and the cause of edu- 
cation is brought to shame. 

Now in drawing, as a primary branch of 
study, we have something just the contrary. 
Next after objects, children are most fond of 
likenesses of them. The transition from toys 
to pictures is natural, immediate and rapid. It 
is nature’s easy stairs from the real to the un- 
real, from the concrete to the abstract. 

Why do some lay so much stress upon “ real” 
teaching? Because it presents the child’s natural 
way of learning. But children must not always 
deal with objects only—they must take note of 
thoughts as wellas things. This is well enough 
understood, but the fault is in trying to drag or 
drive them over the gulf that lies between the 
thing and the thought—the concrete and ab- 
stract. Now pictures are the stepping stones, 
or better, drawing is a sort of Natural Bridge, 
formed of the solid rock and clad with verdure, 
leading from objects to abstract ideas, on which 
children may easily, pleasantly, gladly and 
healthily, for body, mind and feart, be led 
from simpler to severer mental efforts—from 
the teebler to more vigorous mental growth. 

How do we come to regard the eye and hand 
as valuable instruments in child education? 
Plainly, because, being mature’s chosen instru- 
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ments for this end, the child learns best and 
most easily by the use of them. It is un- 
doubtedly to excourage the use of these that the 
same nature has given the child a disposition to 
imitate, of which picture-making is simply a 
lower, while painting and sculpture are higher, 
forms. I need not philosophize upon the ten- 
dency of the human mind to representation. 
Suffice it to say, it seems to be the natural an- 
tecedent to creation,—certainly man’s highest 
effort and his nearest approach to Deity. The 
fact, however, is enough for my purpose, Chil- 
dren ds delight in imitations, and, hence, are 
fond of pictures; they delight still more in 
creation, and are still fonder of making images, 
be it with the finger, knife, or pencil. 

Can not this bent of the child be made 
available in his school education. Is-it more 
or less than a feeler or tendril put out by the 
opening intellect to lay hold upon the surround- 
ing world, by which to lift itself the further up, 
stay it in its feeble growth, and gather the — 
it needs for its budding life? Indeed, can 
have been meant for anything else? And i 
so, how little of sound philosophy, how little 
of true teaching, how little of good sense, in 
neglecting to lay hold of this thrifty scion of 
the mind and train it to uses, good in them- 
selves, but better still as instruments of after 
growth. 

What a help to juvenile education if we 
could bring to bear upon it the zest of play !— 
and how unfortunate, in every aspect, that the 
two, play and study, have been not only di- 
vorced, but made to seem antagonistic! ce! ~=Now, 
the use of crayon and pencil is, or may be, in 
large part, play to the child; and, at the same 
time, so far from being antagonistic, may be 
made eminently conducive to study and learn- 
ing. 

Are not these considerations weighty enough 
to justify a larger attention to drawing as a 
branch of instruction in the primary as well as 
higher schools? 

True, it is done in part. It is touched upon 
in the high school, just as slightly as can not 
be helped, in geometry. It is pretty generally 
applied in graded intermediate schools in the 
study of geography. It is also found in the 
graded primary schools of a few of the larger 
towns and cities in connection with primary 
reading. And this is about all. No, not all, 
for it is commonly forbidden, with penalties. 

Now the fact is, drawing ought to be made 
a prominent part of primary education. It is 
the proper preparation for, basis and accompe- 
niment of the very first alphabet, reading and 
spelling lessons. That book-maker who first 
adopts this idea and works it skillfully in his 
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primary readers, will have a run something like 
the Guyot or Ritter principle in Geography. 
It is also the proper preparation for, basis and 
accompaniment of, writing. The Harpers 
are the first, so far as I know, to incorporate 
this principle into a copy-book. It will win. 
Progressive writing books with accompanying 
drawing-lessons adapted to every copy is a cap- 
ital idea. Every teacher of children, at least, 
should see these books. The drawing copies, 
of themselves, comprising every conceivable 
object, familiar to children, from a line to a 
landscape, are just the thing for the blackboard 
and object teaching. 

I began to speak of drawing {n primary in- 


struction, and perhaps should not go farther at | 
I would say, however, that the | 


this time. 
utility and attractiveness of drawing as a means 
of culture by no means stop with the lower 
schools. It is in the department of Natural 
History, especially, that it charms, aids and 
profits most.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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MARVELS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


The microscope is a practica/ educator of the 
most interesting and amusing character, and 
should be in every school. 


the wonders of creation, 
mate, mites made monsters by the magic micro- 
scope! Once Sir Isaac Newton expressed an 
opinion that the utmost limit of magnifying 
power would be twenty-five diameters. 
far behind realized facts fall the predictions of 
England’s profound philosopher ! 


and more distinct than they appear to the naked 
eye! But microscopic instruments of power 
so vast are adapted only to the wants of scien- 
tific savans. What we every-day people need 
is a microscope magnifying from twenty-five to 
one hundred diameters. For all every-day 
practical purposes the lower power is most use- 
ful and entertaining.* With it, if it be a good 


one, a boy or girl of ten years may seize upon | " we 
_ that love for nature and nature’s principles, and 


a fy, flea, bug, mote or mite, clap it under 
the glass, and lo! what a marvel is presented ! 
What a magic revelation of God’s creative 

power comes instantaneously under the obser- 
vant eye! What to the unaided vision was but 
a mere speck, or uninteresting insect, stands 


there hundreds of times enlarged, every feature | , = , - 
| are going to re-open the discussion of that vexed 


distinctly visible, its entire organism revealed. 

* Good microscopes for ordinary use can be obtained at 
t moderate cost. he Craig microscope is small, but of 
considerable magnifying power. A Philadelphia firm, 


Messrs. J. A. Bancroft & Co., advertises elsewhere in this | 


No. microscopes at prices ranging from $2 to #5.—Ep. 


Where Lies the Blame? 


| tion, 


Miracles, instead | 
of marvels, we are almost warranted in calling | 
animate and inani- | 


How | 


To-day we | 
have microscopic power capable of enlarging | 
objects to our vision more than a billion times, | 
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An hour’s study of insects under the microscope 
is worth more to any man, woman or child, 
than one month’s reading of entomological books, 
because under the glass you have the object 
presented to the eye enlarged, and exactly as it 
really is, while in reading a description of the 
same object, the writer’s meaning may be ob- 
scure, or he may be telling us what he has only 
read of himself. In short the micrescope re- 
veals 
* Contrivance intricate, expressed with ease, 

Where unassisted sight no beauty sees ; 

The shapely limb and lubricated joint 

Within the small dimensions of a point ; 

Muscles and nerve miraculously spun, 

His mighty work who speaks and it is done!” 

The objects suitable for microscopic exam- 

ination are innumerable. Take, for illustra- 
the foot of a common house-fly. We 
have all noticed the ease with which he walks 


| on the ceiling with his feet up, and perhaps we 


have wondered at this; but the microscope re- 
veals two small, sharp claws, by which he lays 
hold of protuberances, and on further exam- 
ination we find that he has two pads, or spongy 


| bodies, between his claws, which enable him 
| to adhere to smooth 
| proboscis and place it beneath the lens and it 


surfaces. Remove his 
will be found to be a wonderful and beautiful 
object. Shave off the front part of one of his 
eyes, wash it in a drop of water, and then ex- 
amine it, and you will find a multitude of small 
eyes through which the insect looks in different 
directions; for his eyes are stationary.— Mi- 
croscopist in Illinois Teacher. 
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WHERE LIES THE BLAME? 


Great complaint is often made, at the present 
day, that the Natural Sciences have not assign- 
ed to them sufficient prominence in the course 
of studies pursued in our schools; and complaint 
_ might be made, also, oftener than it is, that 


where they are introduced and used, they fail 
to furnish much mental discipline, or to sup- 
ply the pupil with any considerable amount of 
practical information. Even more,—they do 
not often enkindle in the mind of the pupil 


those habits of observation and investigation, 


| which constitute so large a share of the bene- 


fits derived from this class of studies. Now 
where, we ask, lies the blame? In attempting 
to answer this question, somewhat briefly, let 
it not, by any means, be anticipated, that we 


question, relating to the comparative merits of 
the Classics and the Natural Sciences. We 
have no such intention. 

It is quite generally allowed, we believe, by 
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teachers and scholars, that our most enthusiastic 
and successful naturalists are not made so by 
a study of the Natural Sciences, after the man- 
ner of the schools; and it is not too much to 
say that the young student of nature often 
throws down the text-book in disgust, and 
goes forth to pluck flowers, chase squirrels and 
butterflies, or to hunt for pollywogs and dragon- 
flies. Now there must be something wrong 
in such a state of things. To healthy minds 
the aspect of nature is certainly attractive, and 
the study of her works and laws inviting. 

It seems to us that the source of failure in 
this class of studies, is to be found principally 
in the character of the text-books, and the 
methods of teaching. Our text-books are rad- 
ically defective and wrong; and teachers con- 
fine themselves to books too exclusively. They 
teach books too much, and nature too little. 
We can but confess that many of these books 
are artificial in the extreme, and rigidly me- 
chanical, in the treatment of subjects which 
are, in themselves, easy and natural. They 
deal too much in the dry details of science, 
which are principally devoid of interest, ex- 
cept to the professional student; while the 
more popular treatment of the subjects is often 
so meagre as scarcely to deserve the name. 

In school text-books on Natural History, 
altogether too much prominence is given to the 
uninteresting details of classification; and the 
animals described are mostly foreign, and those 
which the pupil never sees. The numerous 
forms of animal life in our common fields and 
waters, with their instincts and habits, which 
are always so intensely interesting to the young, 
are either entirely ignored, or treated in the 
most superficial manner. 

How many students in chemistry can say 
that a majority of the subjects treated in the 
text-book in that branch thoroughly enlist their 
interest by their method of treatment? They 
may discourse flippantly and parrot-like in re- 
gard to the nature of heat, and the most recent 
theory therefor, but can they tell you why 
they blow their cold fingers to warm them, and 
blow their hot pudding to coo/it? Many au- 
thors would consider such an explanation of 
the uses of knowledge as actually marring a 
scientific text-book. 

Text-books in the sciences are generally too 
large and voluminous for the purposes for which 
they are intended. There are honorable ex- 
ceptions, but they are most plainly in the mi- 
nority. We have before us two works on 
Botany. One is a simple treatise, of not much 
more than two hundred and fifty small duode- 
cimo pages, including the Flora, with numer- 
ous illustrations of the vegetable world; and 
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the text gives, in very easy and racy language, 
the outlines of the science, and abounds in de- 
tails of descriptions and facts which are at- 
tractive, and even fascinating. The Cedar of 
Lebanon and the Banian of the Orient, are 
probably not mentioned upon its pages; but 
the violet and the daisy, the crocus and the 
honeysuckle, and many common plants, grasses 
and shrubs, are described in language happily 
adapted to the understanding of children and 
youth. It is a book convenient and reasonable 
in size, and with very few, if any, superfluities. 

The other work is a portly octavo volume, 
of more than eight hundred and fifty pages. 
It does not, perhaps, profess to treat of the 
whole vegetable kingdom, but it must include a 
good portion of that which is known. It 
gives a view of the subject in general, and 
there is no lack of the minutie of the science, 
scientifically treated. That it is a perfect the- 
saurus of Botany, and highly valuable as a 
book of reference for the expert in the science, 
is quite evident; but that one student in ten 
of those who study it will ever make use of a 
fifth part of the work in school, or even after- 
wards, is not to be reasonably expected. 

In no one of the sciences has there been, 
comparatively speaking, so little success in 
making good text-books for school use, as in 
Astronomy. The science itself is so happily 
adapted, when properly studied, to extend the 
faculties of the learner and to give him proft- 
able conceptions of the works of creation and 
their Great Author, that it seems a pity that he 
cannot have better helps for the pursuit of s 
noble a study. 

What we have said in regard to the charac- 
ter of text-books in a few of the branches ot 
Natural Science, will apply equally well, we 
think, to most of those books in other banches 
not mentioned. When we add to this the 
fact, too well known, that the teaching is not so 
good as the books, a bad matter is certainly 
made worse. We have known a person 
teach a class—we beg pardon—to hear the re- 
citations of a class jn Botany for a whole sum- 
mer, without carrying a dozen specimens of 
flowers or plants before the class during their 
whole course. Had the pupils been compelled 
to rely entirely upon the book—evenrr an in- 
ferior book—would they not probably have 
obtained a better knowledge of the subject than 
under such teaching? A gentleman of con- 
siderable experience in teaching, once remarked 
that he had taught Chemistry several years, but 
had never tried any experiments atall. Now, 
it is true that many schools have no chemical 
apparatus; but it is also true, that with a few 
simple chemicals and a few glass dishes, 4 
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teacher may perform before his class one or 
two common but useful experiments, every 
week for a term of three months, and the 
expense of such experiments will hardly ex- 
ceed as many shillings as he has fingers on both 
hands. Of themselves, they are of much more 
value to the pupil than the same number of re- 
citations without experiments. The real de- 
fect in teaching the sciences is, that teachers do 
not become masters of their subject; they can- 
not go alone, and therefore they must lean upon 
the book. Of course, they teach the book, 
and not the subject. Enthusiastic they cannot 
be, for they are not thoroughly imbued with 
the matter in hand; and the class cannot be 
expected to be greatly interested in that which 
fails to enlist the interest of the instructor. 
When the text-book is so large that only a 
portion of it can be used, such teachers seldom 
have the knowledge, or the good judgment, re- 
quisite to make selections that will be profitable 
and interesting. 

We need, then, text-books that are better 
adapted for the school-room. Let the attrac- 
tive features of science be made prominent, so 
that while the book is constructed on scientific 
principles, it shall read like the ta/ks of Agas- 
siz. Let the next new edition be not enlarged, 
but reduced and pruned of al! useless matter 
and form. Then let the teacher, having mas- 
tered his subject, teach what he really knows. 
The book may form the text for his instruc- 
tions, but by no means the entire subject-mat- 
ter. The teacher and the book together should 
be a kind of guide-board to point the learner 
onward in the pursuit of knowledge. Where 
the guide is intelligent, patient and companion- 
able, the wayfarer passes pleasantly and suc- 
cessfully onw ard in his j journey.— Massachusetts 
Teache r. 
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MARYLAND SCHOOL LAW. 


The following is taken from the Educational 
Advertiser, published at Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, the editor of which is evidently pleased 
with the new law. He says: 

The present law is plain, simple, and yet 
comprehensive enough for the educational 
wants of the State; it does not enter-into de- 
tails, but is general in its character, leaving, as 
is very proper, much to the discretion of the 
County Boards. It affords aids to popular ed- 
ucation, which are not to be lightly valued. 
As for instance, it extends to the people the 
valuable right to determine who shall, and who 
shall not, have the control and management of 
their children while in school ; the late system 
deprived the people of that ‘cherished right. 


Maryland School Law. 
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For the accomplishment of the desirable object 
referred to, the Act authorizes the election by 
the people, of two trustees for each school 
district. It abolishes the office of State and 
County Superintendents, thereby saving thou- 
sands of dollars which have heretofore been 
paid to those officers. The reports of the 
county boards, which were heretofore made 
to the State Superintendent, will now be made 
to the Principal of the State Normal School, 
thence through that office to the trustees of 
the Normal School, who will communicate all 
statistical and other information to the General 
Assembly. 

In authorizing the election of Commission- 
ers and Trustees, the law brings the schools 
close to the fireside of every parent. It places 
the teacher and scholars under the immediate 
control of the trustees who are elected by the 
patrons of the schools. 

For the time intervening from the passage 
of the law, till the next general election for 
representatives in the Legislature, the Act pro- 
vides that the County Commissioners shall 
appoint the school board. It therefore be- 
comes the duty of the County Commissioners, 
at an early day, to appoint, until their succes- 
sors are elected by the people, our School 
Commissioners from each election district in 
the county. 

The School Commissioners, thus appointed, 
at the G@rst meeting are required to elect one of 
the Board to act as President. The Board 
thus organized, is required to appoint some 
person, who is not a member of the Board, to 
act as Secretary and Treasurer, who becomes 
also the Examiner of the County, and is re- 
quired to visit the schools and impart proper 
information to the teacher and pupils, and per- 
form such other duties as the Board may direct. 

With this simple mode of organizing the 
system, the whole school machinery of the 
county is at once ready to be put in motion. 

Can there be anything more practicable? 
Can there be anything more comprehensible 
to the understanding of the people? 

How the General Aasembly, upon the very 
heels of the session, could frame such an ad- 
mirable school law, is a wonder to us, regard- 
ing it as we do. Surely there must have been 
thorough school men in that Legislature. 

For the support of the system, the law pro- 
vides for a State tax of ten (10) cents in the 
$100, and in the event of this tax proving in- 
adequate, the Board of County Commissioners 
are required to levy and collect such additional 
tax as the Board of Schoo] Commissioners may 
designate as being necessary to continue the 
school ten months in the year. It will at once 
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be observed that that provision of the law se- 
cures to every child in the State a certain num- 
ber of months schooling in each year. 

The School Commissioners are required to 
supply the schools with proper text books. 
Each scholar deemed able to pay will be charged 
not more than one dollar per quarter for the 
use of the books. To those deemed not able 
to pay, the trustees are directed to furnish 
books free. This mode of furnishing books is 
a step in the right direction. Why should the 
State not furnish every thing required for the 
education of the children in its limits? School 
rooms, school furniture, maps, pencils, pens, 
paper and ink, are furnished free, and then the 
State employs a teacher for the school; why 
could not the State go one step farther, and 
furnish also books for all the children in the 
public schools? Then we would have in re- 
ality a Free Public School System. 

The law provides for a State Normal School, 
to be located in Baltimore city. Teachers’ 
Institutes and Associations are to be established 
in the counties. School house libraries are to 
be furnished, together with many other aids, 
for the advancement of a thorough and efficient 
system of popular education. 

In providing that all school tax paid by the 
colored people shall be used for the support of 
schools for colored children, and also placing 
those schools under the care and protection of 
the Boards of School Commissioners, the Le- 
gislature has done a wise and humane act; this 
is a step far in advance of any taken by former 
Legislatures of this State. 

e 


ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 


Of all the various mistakes which are made 
by persons in arranging flowers, the common- 
est is that of putting too many into a vase; 
and next to that is the mistake of putting too 
great a variety of colors into one boquet. 
Every flower in a group should be clearly dis- 
tinguishable and determinable, without pulling 
the nosegay to pieces; the calyx of a clove pink 
should never be hid by being plunged into the 
head of a white phlox, however well the two 
colors may looktogether. Sweet peas never look 
so well in the hands as they do on the boughs 
over which they climb, because they cannot be 
carried without them; but put them lightly 
into a vase with an equal number of pieces of 
mignonette ; or, rather, ornament a vase half 
full of mignonette, with a few blooms of sweet 
peas, and you get a charming effect, because 
you follow the natural arrangement by avoid- 
ing crowding of the blooms, and putting :hem 
with the green foliage which they need to set 
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them off. Few people are aware, until they 
try it, how exceedingly easy it is to spoil such 
a pleasing combination as this ; a piece of cal- 
ceolaria, scarlet geranium, or blue salvia, would 
ruin it effectually. Such decided colors as 
these require to be grouped in another vase, 
and should not even te placed on the same 
table with sweet peas; they also require a 
much larger preponderance of foliage than is 
wanted by flowers of more delicate colors. It 
is unquestionably difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion of “just putting in” this or that flower, 
because “it is such a beauty ;” a beauty it may 
be—and so may be an apricot—but it would 
be out of place in a basin of green pea soup! 
There is at least one proper place for every 
flower ; and let every flower be in its place. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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Keep tHE BirrHpays.—Keep the birthdays 

religiously. They belong exclusively to, and 
are treasured among the sweetest memories of 
home. Do not let anything prevent some 
token, be it ever so light, to show that it is 
remembered. Birthdays are great events to 
children. For one day they feel that they are 
heroes. ‘The special pudding is made express- 
ly for them; a new jacket or trousers with 
pockets, or the first pair of boots, are donned; 
and big brothers and sisters sink into insignifi- 
cance besides little Charlie who is ** six to-day,” 
and is soon “‘goingto beaman.” Fathers who 
have half a dozen little ones to care for, are 
apt to neglect birthdays—they come too often, 
sometimes when they are busy, and sometimes 
when they are “nervous;” but if they only 
knew how much such souvenirs are cherished 
by the children vears after, they would never 
permit any cause to step between them and a 
parent’s privilege. 

ad 

BeautiruL.— W hen the summer day of youth 

is slowly wasting away into the nightfall of age, 
and the shadows of the past year grow deeper 
and deeper as life wears to a close, it is pleasant 
to look back through the vista of time upon 
the joys and sorrows of early years. If we 
have a home to shelter or hearts to rejoice with 
us, and friends who have been gathering around 
our firestde, then the rough places of our way- 
faring will be worn and smoothed away in the 
twilight of life, while the bright sunny spots 
we have passed through will grow brighter and 
more beautiful. Happy, indeed, are those 
whose intercourse with the world has not 
changed the course of their holier feeling, or 
broken those musical chords of the heart whose 
vibrations are so melodious, so tender and so 
touching in the evening of age. 





